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PREFACE. 



This volume is an offeriDg to the cause of reli- 
gion and literature. Mrs. Hall occupied a wide 
space in the eye of numerous literary friends, 
and of such also as were eminently endowed 
with spiritual graces. She was admired and be- 
loved for her intellectual qualitiesi and the bland 
influence of her unostentatious piety. 

Although her pen was always busy in familiar 
correspondence, and in contributions to the lead- 
ing literary periodicals of her day, she published 
but one volume, — the '' Conversations on the 
Bible.'' The merit of this work (a duodecimo 
of 365 pages) has already carried it through four 
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large editions, the third of which was publii 
in London, with eminent success. 

Pleasing recollections of the rare genius 
great worth of Mrs. Hall, induced her frl 
frequently to ask for a volume, composed ch 
of her unpublished papers, and accompa 
with at least a brief Memoir of her Life. 
the aim of the present work to respond to 
twofold requisition. 

All those who had the happiness to assot 
with Mrs. Hall, in the circle of domestic IIH 
in society, will discover in this volume son 
her characteristic traits. The great variet 
subjects recalls her versatility of talent. 
many changes of the style in composition, • 
costume appropriate to its purpose, displa) 
happy faculty of adaptation. And the freqi 
sudden interchange of topic, from the serioi 
the sprightly, (although here a casual resuli 
expressive of the ease with she was kno\« 
pass 

•* From grave to gay, JSrom lively to severe." 
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While she lived, it was her happiness thus to 
please and edify, entwining entertainment with 
instruction, the flowers of literature with the ever- 
green of piety. In the memory of her friends, 
this is her wreath of honour, formed by her own 
hands. Among the gifted women of America 
she is surely entitled to appear crowned with her 
own appropriate wreath. 

The Publisher. 
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LIFE OF MRS. SARAH HALL. 



Mrs. Sarah Hall, was born at Philadelphia, 
on the 30th of October, 1761. She was the daugh- 
ter of the Rey. John Ewing, D.D., who was for 
many years. Provost of the University of PennsyU 
yania, and Pastor of the First Presbyterian Churchj^ 
at Philadelphia; and was herself a lady of distin- 
guished talents and attainments. Having been 
brought up during the troublesome times of the Re- 
volution, and when it was not customary to bestow 
much cultivation upon the female mind, she en- 
joyed few of those advantages in early life which 
are now within the reach of young ladies. She 
was carefully initiated into all the arcana of house- 
hold duties, by a mother, who was remarkable for 
the prudence and activity, with which she ma* 
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naged her domestic concerns; but, beyond this, 
her early education, so far as others were con- 
cerned in it, was confined to the arts of reading 
and writing. She married young, and became the 
mother of a family, before she began to devote 
much of her time and thoughts to study. Yet, with 
access to few books, or other of the usual means of 
study, she became the mistress of accomplishments 
such as few possess. In her earliest years, her ac- 
tive and inquisitive mind could not be satisfied 
with the scanty pittance of knowledge, which at 
that period was usually the lot of her sex; and she 
fortunately had access to one prolific source of in- 
formation, which she failed not to improve. Her 
fiiiher was not only one of the most distinguished 
scholars of his day, but was a man of social habits, 
fond of the society of his own family, and endow- 
ed with rare talents for conversation. Few men 
ever possessed, in so high a degree, the art of com- 
municating to others, the acquisitions of his own 
mind. He had the faculty of rendering science 
familiar and agreeable, and of bringing the most 
difficult attainments within the comprehension of 
the common intellect He was especially fond of 
studying the material world, in those forms in 
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which it is eyery where presented to the eye, of 
separating it from the jargon of the hooks, and 
exhibiting it to his pupils, in the hinguage of com- 
mon sense and feeling. In a period remarkable 
for its formality, and when schoolmen seemed to 
study the forms of science rather than its truths, 
his practical mind reached forward^ and antici- 
pated much of that improvement in the art of 
communicating knowledge, which is now begin- 
ning to be so well understood. Although inti- 
mately versed in the learned languages, and in 
the various systems of philosophy, and although 
he could, on proper occasions, invest his thoughts 
in all the technicalities of the schools, it was his 
greatest delight to render knowledge familiar, to 
strip it of those formalities which are chilling to 
the ordinary mind, and to recommend it to his 
hearers by those familiar illustrations, which all 
can understand. In his own family especially, it 
was his custom to converse in the most familiar 
manner, upon serious and instructive topics. He 
was peculiarly fitted for such employment by the 
remarkable evenness of his temper, the sprightli- 
ness of his disposition, and the fervour of his 
piety. His religion was of a cheerful character. 
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which, while it enahled him to maintain the dig* 
nity and sanctity of his office, threw no gloom 
upon surrounding objects. His fireside, while it 
was the scene of hospitality and cheerfulness, was 
always enlivened with literary and scientific 
discussion. 

Of these advantages, Miss Ewing failed not to 
avail herself. If she had not the regular means 
of instruction, nor opportunities for study, she 
was surrounded by the light of knowledge; and 
the writer of this, has listened with intense admi- 
ration to her animated description of the eager- 
ness with which she gleaned instruction, while a 
mere child, firom discourses which were intended 
for the ears of others. She obtained a critical ac- 
quaintance with the principles Of grammar, and 
an extensive knowledge of the ancient classics, 
by hearing her brothers recite their Latin and 
Greek lessons, to their father, and by listening to 
the conversations of the learned men, who fre- 
quented his house. True genius is stimulated to 
exertion by the obstacles which embarrass it in 
the pursuit of knowledge; and in the case of Miss 
Ewing, the difficulties which she was obliged to 
surmoonty only served to redouble her industry. 
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and to give increased value to the bard earned 
acquisitions of her mind. 

At this period she became much addicted to the 
study of astronomy^ a science in which her father 
had attained great eminence; and which she 
studied entirely by means of conversations with 
him, and observations of the heavenly bodies, un- 
der his direction. Her acquisitions in this depart- 
ment were respectable, and she continued through 
life to prize, and to improve them. Her reading, at 
this time, was rather choice than extensive; and 
was confined chiefly to history and belles lettres. 
For the latter she always had a decided and highly 
refined taste; and as it was not thought necessary, 
then, for females to read at all, and no course of 
study was marked out for her, she perused with 
avidity, all the most elegant productions of the 
press which fell in her way. Even this much was 
done often by stealth, in those leisure moment! 
which the industrious economy of her mother al- 
lowed her to call her own. 

At the close of the revolutionary war, in the 
year 1782, the subject of this memoir was married 
to Mr. John Hall, the son of a wealthy planter in 
Maryland} to which state they removed. Here she 
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Spent about eight years, upon a beautiful farm on 
tbe shores of the Susquehanna. But her taste wat 
not for retirement. She was naturally gay; and 
she loved books, society, and her friendFi, too 
dearly, to be satisfied with a country life, in a se- 
cluded neighbourhood. After their residence in 
Maryland, they settled in Philadelphia, where 
Mr. Hall filled successively the offices of Secre- 
tary of the Land Office, and Marshal of the Uni- 
ted States, for the district of Pennsylvania. This 
connexion was formed when Mrs. Hall was very 
young, and the cares of a family now prevented 
her from pursuing any systematic course of study. 
She was thrown, however, by her residence in 
Philadelphia, into a circle of literary society, and 
enjoyed the advantage of a familiar acquaintance 
with some of the most learned men. She was near 
her father, who always loved to communicate 
knowledge. But the most valuable acquisitions 
of her mind were now made in solitude, over the 
midnight lamp. Her fondness for reading was 
great; but the necessary attention to her house- 
hold duties, claimed a large portion of her time, 
and never were duties more scrupulously perform- 
ed, than those which this inestimable woman owed. 
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to her family. She was a most active housekeeper, 
never neglecting, in the least particular, any of 
those offices, which belonged to her station as the 
head of a family* Of course, her time for reading 
was necessarily brief, unless she devoted to this 
exercise the hours which are usually appropriated 
to repose. She adopted the latter alternative, and 
foi the last forty years of her life, was accustomed, 
every night, after all her family had retired, to 
remain several hours engaged in study. She never 
retired until twelve, and often not until two, or 
three o'clock. 

£ndowed by nature with an ardent and lively 
imagination, she early imbibed a keen relish for 
the beauties of polite literature, and devoted much 
time to such pursuits. When the Port Folio was 
established by Dennie in 1800, she was one of the 
literary circle with which he associated, and to 
whose pens, that work was indebted for its cele- 
brity. Mr. Dennie did not write much * himself; 
his essays under the title of the " Lay Preacher," 
constitute the largest portion of his labours. He 
had the talents of an editor, but wanted the in- 
dustry, and the laborious habits necessary to make 
An original writer. He had a delicate perception <^ 
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the betutifoly in sentiment and ftyle, md MmM 
from the writings of others with great tatte. Bil 
wit, his gentlemanly character, and companioBr 
fthle qualities, procured him many friends; and it 
became fashionable to write for his miiicellany. 
Philadelphia was at that time, the Athens of Amer 
rica. Elegant literature was more successfullj 
cultivated here, than in any other part of the 
Union. To write for the Port Folio was coa* 
eidered no small honour; and to be among the 
fiiyoured correspondents of Mr. Dennie, was a dis- 
tinction of some value, where the competitoa 
were so numerous, and so highly gifted; for among 
the writers for that work^ were a number of gen- 
tlemen, who have since filled the most exalted 
stations in the Federal government, both in the 
cabinet, and on the bench, and who have, in vi- 
nous ways, reaped the highest rewards of patriot- 
ism, and genius. Had the editor of that work dis- 
played a judgment, equal to his acknowledged 
taste and genius, it might have long continued to 
exert a salutary influence upon our literature. But 
euch was not the case. The flowers of literature, 
and the bitter fruits of party dissention, can never 
be made to flourish upon the same tree. The 
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Bprightly effusions of Dennie, and his associates, 
were read with universal admiration, and the cir- 
culation of the Port Folio, at its commencement, 
was probably more extensive, than that of any 
similar work has ever been in the United States. 
But the political factions of that day were arrayed 
in violent hostility, and the party writings were 
personal and vindictive. By throwing open the 
pages of his miscellany, to productions of this cha^ 
racter, Mr. Dennie provoked the hostility of a large 
and increasing party ; the Port Folio and its writers 
were assailed in the political presses, and the wits 
and scholars soon began to retire from the turmoil. 
Some of the most sprightly essays, and pointed 
criticisms, which appeared in this paper, at the 
time of its greatest popularity, were from the pen 
of Mrs. Hall. 

Her talents for conversation were very con- 
siderable. With a fund of knowledge, with all 
that elegance and delicacy of thought which so 
peculiarly belong to the educated female, and 
with a flow of spirits which forsook her not under 
the severest trials, she had wit, humour, and a re- 
markable copiousness and felicity of language. 
But the greatest charm of her conversation was its 

b2 
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simplicity and ease. It wai without effort or w 
tentation; and was the natural effasion of a vifiip 
ow but playful mind^ and of a liberal^ beneTolail^ 
and truly pious heart. It was indeed a rich reptii^ 
charming the most careless hearer by its gaiet| 
and gracefulness, and attracting the most seriooi 
by the treasures of profound and original thougl 
with which it was always enriched. We know • 
nothing more eloquent than the conversation ( 
such a woman; nothing that wins, and touches, an 
elevates the heart, like that pure flow of thougl 
which results from extensive and accurate kno« 
ledge, chastened by isincere religion, and adome 
with those nameless and numberless charms whic 
spring from female delicacy and propriety. 

Nor was this a useless talent. She felt her it 
sponsibility. She knew the value of that influene 
which a highly gifted female exerts upon thosi 
around her, and especially upon her children. Non 
better understood the truth,thatfor every idle won 
she must render an account hereafter; no one eve) 
gave a more liberal, or a more practically bene 
ficial construction, to that precept. Her religioi 
had none of that severity which would banish ii^ 
nocen feitivity, restrain the graceful play of th 
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imagination^ or proscribe the indulgence of a cul- 
tivated taste. But it taught her to mingle instruc* 
tion with amusement, and to ascribe praise to the 
Giver of all good, for every enjoyment, as well as 
for every aflSiction, which marked the days of her 
pilgrimage. Her young friends always loved to 
visit her; because, even at*the age of threescore, 
wit and cheerfulness and kindness, were mingled 
with the results of her reading and experience. 
She never spoke of herself with praise, or of others 
with asperity; but was always finding excuses for 
those who did wrong, while she maintained her 
own opinions with a modesty, and estimated her 
own conduct with a humility, and an absence of 
pretension, that displayed a true greatness of 
mind. 

While her children were young, it was her 
practice to allure their minds to study, by such 
conversation as would awaken curiosity, and give 
a proper direction to the taste, the judgment, and 
the heart. It was not her plan to direct their 
choice of subjects, in reading, by coercion, but to 
instil into them such principles, as would induce 
them, of themselves to make the proper selection. 
" What aye you reading? what is it abouti will 
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« 

yoa read some of it to met" were the que 
she would ask, when one of her children sat 
with a book. If the work was either perni 
or not worth reading, she pointed oat its j 
and such were her powers of ridicule, tht 
readily put the young reader out of conceit 
author, while he remained in perfect good hi 
with her, and himself. If, on the contrar 
work was either innocent or instructive, the 
ing was accompanied with her comments o 
subject and style. These lectures, if they m 
so called, had the appearance of being en 
accidental, and they were so familiar and che 
as to be very engaging. " What does that i 
where is that place 1 who is that person 1 
does the author employ that phrase? is this 
of expression elegant? is that sentiment sou 
its morality V* were some of the questions 
by her on such occasions; the child would an 
the mother reply, and the point would b> 
cussed at large. Indeed; such was her devoti 
her children that she seldom allowed an op] 
nity for inculcating instruction, to pass wi 
improvement. 

Mrs. Hail was an admirable letter writer. 
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eaM and Bprightliness of style^ which rendered all 
the wrote attractive, was particularly adapted for 
epistolary composition. Ladies always write bet- 
ter letters than men, and few females excelled 
Mrs. Hall. She wrote just as she talked, without 
effort or affectation; and the outpourings of her 
mind, in either form, were as replete with good 
sense as they were marked by purity of thought, 
and artlessness of manner. None of her letters 
were written for effect, or with the most distant 
thought that any part of them would meet the 
public eye; and there are, therefore, but few of 
them from which an extract could with propriety 
be made. 

When the Port Folio came under the direction 
of her son, the late John £. Hall, who was its 
editor for more than ten years, she continually 
aided him in his labours; and her contributions 
may readily be distinguished, as well by their vi- 
vacity as the classic purity of their diction. She 
survived but a few months that son, her eldest, 
whom she had encouraged and assisted in his va- 
rious literary labours for about twenty years. 
The following extracts, from some of her letters, 
to one of her sons, brief as they are, may serve to 
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show her style of writing, as well as the characf: 
of her employments: — 



" January 14, 1824. — I suppose you are not at a 
loss to discover my bagateUea in the Fort Folio. 
When Mr. Editor thinks too little of a work to 
review it, or sometimes, when he is disinclined, I 
am obliged to say something to please the anxious 
authors, who would rather be abused, or put up 
with such flimsy things as I write, than not be no- 
ticed at all. I aim at no profundity of criticism, 
nor can I command the time to think, if I had the 
capacity. If I make out a little common sense, 
Mr. Editor accepts it very courteously. For the 
January number, I have given him a * Picture of 
Philadelphia as it was.' After I had written it, 
we got a manuscript book of a gentleman, who is 
hunting up the antiquities of Philadelphia, which 
has greatly amused us. He has amassed a vast 
number of interesting particulars, about the early 
state of the city, documents of Penn's transactions, 
&c. He does not mean to publish it now, but 
hands it about like the Albums, for all to contri- 
bute. As fashions are not very slow, in traversing 
our ambitious empire, I suppose you know that 
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Mbunu are nicely bound blank quartos, that ladies 
and gentlemen carry about to their friends, to 
write in. Every one must have one, and I am 
pestered out of my senses to make verses, to please 
them all. You would be diverted to see the trash, 
with which they are generally filled." 

" May 28, 1823.— Dr. Miller and Professor Stew- 
art, are now engaged in a controversy — ^a book 
written on each side — on a difference of opinion, 
which you perhaps have never heard of, about the 
aonship of the Redeemer. One understands the 
term in one sense, the other in a different one — 
yet they are both orthodox. They are cordial 
friends, and assert and deny, in the most amicable 
and gentlemanly manner. Dr. Miller is so polite 
as to send me copies of all his publications. His 
letters on Unitarianism are excellent." 

*' I am glad you liked the * Spy.' It has gone 
through two or three editions, in England. I sup- 
pose I told you, that I have a copy from the author, 
one of a few printed in a superior style, with his 
name on the title page. The artists, both at New 
York and Philadelphia, are at work on illustra- 
tions, both of the Spy and Pioneers. The latter 
is a work of more ability than the former. There 
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ig less narratiTe^ but more illustration of charac- 
ter^ and it more closely resembles the great Un- 
known: for he is still unknoion. The extract from 
Mrs. Grant's letter to me> which you see in the 
Port Folio, seems to me to be conclusive, for she 
speaks of it not doubtfully, and of him as an inti- 
mate acquaintance. But the critics are somewhat 
shaken by an expression in the preface to a new 
work now in press, of which one volume is out 
In his assumed character the writer says, that Sir 
Walter Scott knows nothing about the novels that 
go under his name. Still there are ways and 
means of so understanding the expression, as to 
leave the poet in possession of the honours. A 
physician who lives here, says, that while he 
studied at Edinburgh, he dined in company with 
Scott, and heard him say directly, that he was not 
the author.'' 

*^ August 13, 1828.— I am almost angry with 
you for refusing to give Walter Scott the honour 
of the novels. 1 think his poems vindicate his 
claim, as well in the character of his poetry as in 
the style and subjects of his stories. Do you know 
mny thing in verse so beautiful as the introduction 
to his first poem, (the Lay,) beginning with, < The 
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way was long, the day was cold!' I think it the 
perfection of beauty. The openings of all the 
other Cantos are fine. Besides, a man of Walter 
Scott's moral character would never have ac- 
quiesced in all the praise he has received by name, 
if it were not his due." 

The following was written to a young friend: — 

" From your portrait of a certain nameless lady, 
jhe would seem to possess in your eyes, the three 
fundamental requisites, which I believe I have 
heretofore advised you to consider as entirely in- 
dispensable: good temper, good sense, and reli- 
gious principle. With these virtues on both sides, 
it is impossible that the married life can be un- 
happy. I could demonstrate this, were I writing 
to one who was not able, for himself, to analyse 
the proposition. That very young people know 
themselves so little, as to be incapable of deter- 
mining what are the peculiar characteristics which 
are requisite to their happiness, in an everyday 
companion, and are also incapable of discerning 
them in the idol of their /anc^, is my objection to 
very early marriages. Besides the cardinal vir- 

c 
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tues aboTe mentioned, which exclude %tnhapf 
nesi, similarity of taste and sentiment, are nece 
sary to perfect enjoyment. It is palpable, that 
woman of cultivated mind, must be disgusted wi^ 
a husband whose knowledge is inferior to h^ 
own, and a man of sense must be mortified 1> y^ 
hearing his wife talk like a dunce. If there be a 
delicate and feeling mind on the one part, it will 
demand tenderness on the other. The taste for in- 
dustry, neatness, order, society or retirement, 
reading or conversation, should be alike. The 
same standing in society, too, is requisite, for vul- 
garity and refinement, cannot harmonize. It is for 
the want of this similarity of education and cha- 
racter, that the lamp of love does often burn very 
dimly, even where neither party is absolutely 
vicious. Now, if these hints should come too late 
for your benefit, and you cannot discern the image 
of your already chosen, in the contemplation of 
your own heart, why you must make up your 
mind to dispense with what is wanting. But if, 
on the other hand, you find the deficiency in your- 
self, your task is easier— you must labour to as- 
similate yourself to her standard of excellence." 
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Throughout her whole life, this excellent wo- 
woman was^ as we have every reason to be- 
lieve, a sincerely devout and humble Christian; 
and while she excelled in wit, and elegance of 
mind, she was remarkably exact in her religious 
observances, and assiduous in teaching to her chil- 
dren, and all around her, that belief, and those 
hopes, which formed the consolation of her own 
life* Of the workings of her own heart, and of the 
dispensations of Providence towards herself, she 
seldom spoke; an innate delicacy of mind, induced 
her throughout her life, to withhold the expression 
of every thought or feeling, which concerned only 
herself. She prayed much, and earnestly, but al- 
WKjn in secret. She delighted to converse upon 
religious topics; and she never suffered an irreve- 
rent expression, a false opinion, or an immoral 
sentiment, to be uttered in her presence, without 
at once rebuking it. Few men, even among pro- 
fessed theologians, excelled her in knowledge of 
the Holy Scriptures. She studied these with dili- 
gence, and with prayer — ^with all the humility of 
Christian zeal, and with all the scholar's thirst 
for acquisition. By such means, and with the aid 
of the best libraries of Philadelphia, Mrs. Hall 
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became as eminent for scholarehip, in this depart- 
ment of learning, as she was for wit, vivacity, and 
genius. Her " Conversations on the Bible," a 
practical and useful book, which is now exten- 
sively known, affords ample testimony, that her 
memory is entitled to this praise. This work is 
written with that ease and simplicity, which be- 
longs to true genius; and contains a fund of in- 
formation, which could only have been collected 
by diligent research and mature thought. While 
engaged in this undertaking, she began the study 
of the Hebrew language, to enable herself to 
make the necessary critical researches, and is sup- 
posed to have made a considerable proficiency, in 
the attainment of that dialect. When it is stated 
that she commenced the authorship of this work, 
after she had passed the age of fifty, when she had 
been the mother of eleven children, and that dur- 
ing her whole life she was eminently distinguish- 
ed for her industry, economy, and exact attention 
to all the duties belonging to her station, as the 
head of a numerous family, it will be seen that 
she was no ordinary woman. 
' In a letter to a literary lady in Scotland, written 
in 1821 « Mrs. Hall makes the following remarks :— 
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** I Shall take advantage of your direction to 
Lirerpool, to send you a copy of the humhle work 
you are pleased to approve, and shall accompany 
it by, what is far more valuable, a volume of my 

father's sermons. They were printed, after his 
death, and without revision, by my brothers. 

• • • • 

"Your flattering inquiry about my 'literary 
career,' may be answered in a word — literature 
has no career in America. It is like wine, which 
we are told must cross the ocean, to make it good. 
We are a business-doing, money-making people. 
And as for us poor females, the blessed tree of 
liberty, has produced such an exuberant crop of 
had servants, that we have no eye nor ear, for any 
thing but work. We are the most devoted wives, 
and mothers, and housekeepers, but every moment 
given to a book, is stolen. The first edition of the 
* Conversations' astonished me by its rapid sale; 
for I declare to you, truly, that I promised myself 
nothing. Should the second do tolerably, I may 
perhaps be tempted to accede to the intimations of 
good-natured people, by continuing the history to 
the end of the Acts of the Apostles. Yet I found 
so much difficulty in the performance of the first 

c2 
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part, haying nerer written one hour, without -^^^ 
interruption of company, or business, that I ment 
o£f my last sheet, as peevishly as Johnson sent the 
Fima of his Dictionary to Miller, almost vowing 
that I would never again touch a pen. In fact it 
is, as your friend says, ' She that would be a nota- 
ble hoasewife, must be that thing only.' " 

We have not touched upon the various and af- 
fecting vicissitudes which chequered the life of 
this lady, and the details of which, are only in- 
teresting to her immediate friends. It is only ne- 
cessary to state, that she resided with her family 
in Maryland, from 1782 until 1790; in Philadel- 
phia, from ^90 until 1801; then in Lamberton, 
New Jersey, until 1805; thence they returned to 
Mr. Hall's paternal estate, in Maryland, where 
they resided until 1811; they then returned to 
Philadelphia, where Mr. Hall died, in 1826. All 
these removals were occasioned by changes of 
fortune. The most severe of these was that which 
occurred in 1805, when Mr. Hall was suddenly 
reduced from affluence to poverty; and being at 
the same time dreadfully afflicted with the gout, 
which at last destroyed his health, he was inca- 
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pacitated from any efficient exertions, and his 
family^ from that time were left to struggle with 
adversity. Two of her children were snatched 
from her in childhood, at the most interesting pe- 
liod of infantile heauty, a third was taken from 
her at the age of twenty-two — another. Dr. Tho- 
mas M. Hall, who, by his remarkable talents and 
acquirements, seemed destined to high distinction 
in the medical profession, embarked in the naval 
service of one of the South American states, and 
never was heard of afterwards, while her eldest 
son, after a lingering disease of several years, pre- 
ceded her to the grave. The following extract 
from a letter to a distinguished lady in affliction, 
will best show the sentiments of this exemplary 
mother under such visitations: — 

'*The gratification of having diverted your 
thoughts, for a few moments, from the sorrows in 
which my letter was so unfortunate as to find you 
involved, is quite lost in my heartfelt sympathy 
in your grief. Nothing, I am well assured, but a 
pious resignation to the will of Him who bestow- 
ed on you such blessings, could ever have sup- 
ported you under the unspeakable anguish of 
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lofing 80 many of your children. I once loat a 
lovely boy of three yean old, and I thooght I 
could never smile again, but I now know so well 
how much harder it is, to part with one of two- 
and-twenty, that 1 am well persuadecl, all the 
resources of your capacious mind, your naturally 
buoyant spirit, your love of knowledge, and all 
the other resources with which you may have been 
surrounded, would have failed to sustain you un- 
der such repeated blows. Still, the character of 
the lost idol, is that which fixes the dart, or affords 
the consolation. The latter is the balm of your 
wounded spirit. Your success in the religious 

education of your children must speak peace to 
your soul. That you may long preserve and en- 

joy, abundant happiness, in those who are yet 
spared to you^ is my sincere prayer.'' 

Mrs. Hall was truly a most devoted wife and 
mother. She had a generous and noble spirit, and 
freely and fearlessly met every privation and sa- 
crifice for those who were bound to her by the ties 
of blood or affection. She enjoyed the world 
only in the enjoyments of those for whom she 
lived; their pleasures, pains, and interests were 
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hen, and if ever she had a thought that centered 
in herself, she subdued it, as unworthy of the high 
and disinterested standard^ to which she had 
brought all her feelings and actions. One of her 
oldest friends, on hearing of her decease, wrote: 
** Every friend to virtue and intelligence, know- 
ing her as I did, must and will feel a deep sorrow, 
at the departure from this world, of so large a por- 
tion of real genius and exalted virtue, united with 
a richly improved mind, and above all a pious de- 
votion to the gospel of Christ, the religion of her 
fathers. I have known her from her youthful 
days. At all times, I was delighted with her 
opinions, her principles, and her conversation. In 
prosperity and adversity, she was kind, benevo- 
lent, hospitable, and a warm hearted friend. I 
delight, even now she is dead, to dwell on the re- 
collection, and to make a record in this place, of 
the many happy days, and weeks, and months, I 
have spent in her company, in her house, in her 
father's, and in my own father's, houses. But, my 
dear sir, the best friends must, and invariably will 
part, when it is God's will to separate us." 

Mrs. Hall died at Philadelphia, on the 8th of 
April, 1830, aged 69. 
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When such a woman is taken from ns, at an 
vanced age, and under circumstances which af 
such ample testimony, that she has heen calle 
a state of blessedness, it would be selfish to rep 
We should rather be thankful that she has I 
spared so long; that she has been permittei 
build up by her own abilities, so excellent an 
durable a monument to her own talents and 
tues, and has left behind her, so bright an exai: 
of Christian usefulness. 
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AND TUE IMPORTANCE OF EXERTING IT IN 
FAVOUR OF CHRISTIANITY. 



The influence of women in the community of mankind 
cannot be made a question. They are one half of the 
rational world, and are endued by the Creator with moral 
and intellectual qualities in common with men; their 
relative weight must therefore be felt in every civilized 
country. What is the extent of this influence — and what 
are its appropriate objects, are questions well worth our 
most serious consideration. 

The delicate texture of the female frame, so inferior in 
size and strength to that of man, is a plain indication that 
Providence has not allotted to both the same theatre of 
action. Her inferiority in this particular has, from the 
beginning of time, very naturally assigned to her the em. 
plojrments of social and domestic life, and these employ- 
ments, again, have especially prepared her for the discharge 
of all those interesting duties which flow from their varioos 
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relations. The education of man, and his interooone 
with the world — almost from his childhood — are calculated 
to fit him for the tumult of public life, and to give that 
direction to his taste. He goes forth boldly to meet the 
storm — ^but woman must endure it, in the sanctuary of 
her home. He may seek " the bubble, reputation" — he 
may pursue wealth and honours. Display and notoriety 
are dishonourable to her ; she must use her talent in the 
modest shade of retirement, and be content with the approval 
of her o?ni conscience, and the reaction upon herself of 
the blessings she dispenses. Nor is she exempted fi'om 
her full share of trials. Her cares and her labours require 
an exertion, both mental and bodily, often more than pro> 
portionate to her strength. 

There was a time when all scholarship beyond reading, 
writing, and a very small portion of arithmetic, was denied 
to women ; and it must be ascribed to the exoellenoe of 
their natures, and to their domestic education, that withmit 
the benefits of scholastic knowledge, they were good wives, 
good mothers, and good housekeepers. That their usefiil- 
ness in these primary duties may be increased, and their 
influence extended beyond the sphere of domestic li&, 
cannot be denied. 

• It is not the error of this liberal age to keep women in 
ignorance. The temple of science has opened wide her 
dooirs, and invited them to enter, and explore all her mys- 
teries. Nor are they circumscribed, as formerly, in their 
circuit of action. They are now allowed the honour of 
participating with men, in schemes for the moral improve- 
ment of the human race. How fiir they may indulge in 
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such pursuits, in consistency with their peculiar duties, 
and what kind and degree of knowledge is essential to 
their efficiency, both in this, and in their private station, 
are aU-important inquiries. 

Ai our thoughts are not directed to females in all the 
rdatioDS they sustain, but to the claims of society upon 
their influence, we pass at once to those where this talent 
ean be exerted finr the common good* The character of a 
young woman can hardly be said to be formed — and cer- 
tainly it is little known, until she marries. She is first 
seen, in the capacity of a wife. She is then first put to 
the test '^^rtues and defects, not previously supposed to 
exist, are then called into action. Tenderness is the nature 
of a female. In the most endearing associations of life 
she passes that period of her days when impressions are 
most readily received, and most tenaciously remembered, 
and thus her propensity to kindness is strengthened and 
confirmed. This feeling alone, inclines her to great devo- 
tion to the husband of her choice. She knows no {Measure 
equal to tho pleasure of pleasing him. Self is forgotten — 
his comfertr— -his convenience, is the object of her cares 
and her labours ; and she is willing to spend and be spent 
in his service. We shall not contend that all women 
have these amiable dispositions; we know that the perverse 
and the selfish are to be feund among them ; but we think 
that their domestic education, acting upon the softness of 
their natures, has a powerfiil tendency t6 produce these 
affections, and we do verily believe, that a very large ma- 
jority of women are entitled to this praise. This yielding 
diiqpoflition is often the bane of her peace. Man, **the lord 
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of tho creatioii,'* exacts attention and obedience, and ^ \^ o*^ 
are his due. We are not of those who plead for eqmfily I ^^^ 
in d(Nnestic government; obedience in a wife is a scriptmtl I \j^ 
doctrine, and she who accords it with cheerfuhiess,perfi)nM 
bat her duty. If it be received with the feeling and eon* I ^^ 
sideration to which it is entitled, she promotes iier own I ^ 
happiness : because all power is in his hands ; he can hold I ^^ 
what portion he pleases, and if she succeed in obtaining 
any more than her legitimate share, she does it by means 
that are degrading to the dignity of her character. Sioiild 
her meekness and submission be returned by moroseneai 
and tyranny, should the husband forget that he. is com- 
manded to ** love his wife as himselT* — a command that 
comprises all that she can ask — she may weep over her 
disappointed hopes, ^* there, where she had garnered iq^ 
her heart,** and centred aU her fairy schemes of eaithly 
joys ; but she will have the solace of remembering, that 
from him^ she has deserved a better fiite. To conceal her 
Bufferings in these trying circumstances, so ftx as her 
silence to every ear but his own can effect it, is her wis- 
dom, if it be not strictly her duty. Ck>mplaints to any 
other may exasperate, rather than reform, and she loses 
an influence which might still be exerted benefidally. 
Influence she still possesses. A man who is not whdDy 
abandoned, cannot see an exempliflcation of Christianity 
in the conduct of his wife, without a feeling of respect, 
however he may be prompted by want of principle, or by 
ill temper, to withhold the expression in his general 
manners. 

The natural effect of a union of interests in the marrifid 
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iftate, is an ascendancy in the mind of each party over 
that of the other. Let women then, by every fair and 
i^Hight means preserve this advantage. The Apostle 
Peter admits the fact for which we contend, when, in 
prescribing submission to his female converts, he says, 
**that, if any obey not the word, Ihey also may without 
the word, be won by the conversation of the wives."^ 
Women have been told by flatterers, that they rule the 
world! They are told, indeed, that their dominion b 
indirect — that it is felt through their husbands and their 
sons. Let them not be misled by cheating sounds— they 
never rule. Let them not aspire to an elevation for which 
they are not fitted either by nature or education ; but be 
satisfied with that moral power which they do really pos- 
sess, and which, if it be properly applied, is more glorious 
than a diadem. 

The skilful management of her household affairs is 
included by the Royal Preacher in the duties of a wife. 
The comfort of her family, and the respectability of her 
husband are imputed to her. Her time and her thoughts 
in due proportion to her pecuniary circumstances must be 
given to the economy of housekeeping, or disorder and 
ruin must ensue. «*Who can find a virtuous woman?" he 
■ays ; ** for her price is far above rubies. The heart of her 
husband doth safely trust in her, so that he shall have no 
need of spoiL" *»She openeth her mouth with wisdom, 
and in her tongue is the law of kindness." "Her husband 
is known in the gates when he sitteth among the elders 
of the land." ** She looketh well to the ways of her house- 
hold, and eateth not the bread of idleness." 

1* 
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Here then, is the first scene of a woman's infloeoee k 
fiiYour of Christianity. The writer just alluded to n^ 
poses a good wife to be a religious woman : for he concfaidfli 
his enumeration of her qualifications by the fbUowiii|[ 
beautifiil sentiment — ** Favour is deceitful and beauty it 
vain, but a woman that feareth the Lord, she shall be 
praised.** 

Our limits would not allow a detailed examination of 
the duty of wives, could we suppose them so ignorant H 
to require our instructions. Volumes of wisdom have 
been given to tliem on this subject ; and often have we 
widied that the same wholesome aire had been taken of 
buftbands. It seems to be assumed, that they know and 
practise the obligations that devolve upon them. The 
contrary we believe to be the fact ; and that unhiqipiness 
in the marriage state, in the greater number of coses, may 
be ascribed to the vices on that side of the house. 

Not less interesting to herself, and vastly more important 
in its results to society, is the influence of woman as a 
mother. In no other capacity is her power so fiill, or to 
durable. Her* intense affection for her children, her ui^ 
tiring cares, her incessant labours, inspire an attachment 
in them, which is seldom broken but with the last chord 
of life ! While tliey hang about her knee, she is their 
oracle ; and many a headstrong youth who no longer lis- 
tens to her daily lesson, before he has learned to say with 
the Patriarch, **Can I do this great wickedness and sin 
•gamst God?** will ask his heart— can I conunit this folly 
and grieve my fond mother ? Nor does the reprobate in 
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his cell forget the anxious love that would have restrained 
bis erring steps. 

Besides the strong affection that inclines the infant ear 
to the maternal voice, other circumstances combine to give 
to her advantages that no other can possess. Her children 
are constantly about her — she mingles in their sports — 
she replies to ail their curious inquiries : her presence 
imposes no restraint; her familiarity begets confidence, 
and all the artless heart is laid open to her view. Hence 
her opportunity of discerning a propensity before it has 
aoquired strength to become a vice, and her ability to apply 
her admonitions to the various characters of her charge. 
In the capacity of mothers, the influence of women is so 
inregnant with effects to themselves, to their children, and 
to all with whom they are, or may be connected, that, did 
they seriously consider the magnitude of the trust commit- 
ted to them, they would tremble in the view of their fearful 
responsibility ! 

We mean not to say that the moral culture of children 
is the duty of one parent, to the exclusion of the other : 
they are equally boimd in this solemn obligation, but the 
circumstances just mentioned make it evident, that the 
arduous, though delightful task, must fall chiefly upon the 
mother. Happy is she if she receive firom her partner that 
assistance which it is in his power to give ! and yet happier 
if her children receive fi'om the careless sentiments of their 
father, no impressions which have a tendency to coimteract 
the pious lessons of their mother. The desire of revenge 
is a natural passion, and ought to be carefully eradicated, 
but it is too ofien confirmed by the &thcr in the heart of a 
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boy, under the notion of giving him a manly spirit— t 
spirit, alas ! which is any thing but the spirit of the Goi* 
pel ! Fraud and falsehood, imder the specious names of 
skill and fair advantages, are taught in the same way. 
Now, how distressing is the embarrassment of a oonscien^ 
tious woman, who must in her conversations with her 
children, either censure their father, or concur in hii 
errors; we will use no harsher term, for we are willing to 
believe, that such conduct arises from a thoughtless com- 
pliance with the ways of the world. A man of any repu- 
tation would be shocked to be told that he was an instructor 
in vice. 

If the whole character of the man or the woman were 
to be formed in childhood, a mother could do but little; 
but the influence of a good mother does not cease with 
that period — her influence is lasting. This, however, is 
the time to enter on her task, and if she pursue it judiciously, 
very much may be done. There is truth in the old adage — 
**As the twi is bent, the tree*s inclined.'* We know 
indeed, that the profligate is often the son of a pious parent, 
whose prayers and entreaties have ** availed them nothing.** 
In such cases we should say, the twig did not bend, and 
they are comparatively so few, that we are ahvays apt to 
prejudge an individual by the character of the parents. 

By stimulating that curiosity which seems to be inherent 
in the human breast, the desire for knowledge may be 
implanted, grace and softness may be imparted to manners, 
truth and candour may be made habitual, charitable and 
benevolent affections may be excited or encouraged, notioiis 
of taste may be given ; the temper, that powerful instmmfliit 
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of happiness or misery, may be brought, in some measure, 
onder the contnd of reason, and moral and religious prin- 
cipleg may be ingrafled. 

Is it objected, that we ask more of women than they 

ne qualified to give ? When we revert to the sums that 

ue expended in the education of females, we should say 

tbe^ ought to be qualified. It cannot however be denied, 

that their acquisitions at school are, after all, but superficiaL 

^ chief reason seems to be, that too many things are 

crowded upon their attention at onoe ; and that, too, at an 

age when they are cq[>able of comprehending but little. 

Their peculiar and paramount duties require them to leave 

their schools, sever^ years sooner than the other sex relin^ 

Quish their studied. * ' This then, is the time for them to 

finiiE^ what has beoi but begun. Their faculties are 

now somewhat strengthened, and they are fi'ee from dis- 

tracting cares. Company, except so much as can be 

enjoyed without the sacrifice c^ much time, or of much 

attention to dress, ought now to be interdicted for a few 

years. These are precious years 'to a girl. She may 

never again possess such advantages for study, as are now 

in her power. The connexions she will probably form 

win absorb all her thoughts, and demand the chief part of 

her time. Now, she may qualify herself to instruct those 

who may hereafter be given to her care. 

Next to the improvement of the heart, and the regulation 
o€ the temper, we would above all things, entreat young 
women to cultivate a taste for reading. Where it is not 
innate, it may be acquired. They littie know, at this 
careleM age, the solace it will be, in many a lonesome, or 
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troubled hour ! On these, they mtist assuredlj reekon — 
they are more or less the lot of all. To those in whom 
the taste is inherent, reading affords a delig|it, that is only 
equalled by intelligent conversation ; and it is, of all piea^ 
sures, the cheapest, and the most usefhL When the song 
and the dance no longer have charms, a book is still a 
treasure ! The very acquisition of knowledge, if it should 
never be called into use, is a pleasure. But knowledge 
may be of vast importance in the life of a woman. Igno- 
rance must diminish her own sources of enjojrment, ad wdl 
as her influence in her fimiily, and in society. 

Women ought to be acquainted with all the brandies of 
an English education, to a certain e/Aud,^ With what are 
called the higher branches they Ai^*dispens^ lAlg^ 
they can seldom be of use to them. Arithmetic, Grammar, 
Geography, History, and the elements of Astronomy, are 
useful and omamentaL They ought, too, to know some- 
thing of the best Belles-lettres writers. It has become a 
Cushion of late, to set girls to the study of Latin. We 
think it labour lost ; for they have not time to make any 
respectable proficiency. The apology that the Latin tongue 
is the key to the English, is insufficient A grammar of 
the latter, together with appropriate reading, is adequate 
to the common purposes of women in speaking and writ- 
ing. The French language is now so much spoken 
amongst us, that it may properly find a place in the edo- 
cation of our females. These things are all taught at their 
schools; but for obvious reasons, the scholar can make no 
great progress, and if she prosecute not her studies at 
home, her learning will be of little value. In after life* 
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even amidft the praHmie ef homehold affiun, a book may 
oocuBonally be taken up. There are few women above 
the state of positive indigence, who might not sometimes 
find leisure, and many who might confess, that of what 
they know, the chief has been collected in these stolen hoars. 
Aooordiiig to the present system of education in our aemi- 
nonet, the lesson is appointed by the teacher, and to him 
it is to be recited ; but the whole study is at home, and to 
this every hour of the mother is devoted. It is then abso- 
lutely necessary that she be accomplished; if she have 
neglected her former advantages, she now feels her defi- 
ciency, and regrets the days that were lost in mere idleness. 
The passion of reading appears in some children so early, 
that we cannot question its being a natural endowment. 
In most cases it is inherited, for it is usually found in 
those fiunilies in which the parents are readers. But it 
may be communicated. We have the testimony of some 
eminent men, that they imbibed a love of letters from the 
conversation and example of their mothers. How gratify, 
ing to a mother that she has the power of bestowing so 
vast a benefit! Youth is naturally averse to study. The 
love of reading will bring the mind to it with less reluc- 
tance. The first books of children should be amusing. 
Ebtertaining stories engage their attention ; and with such 
as are innocent, they ought to be indulged. The best of 
books ccmtains many stwies; and here is the mother's 
opportunity to sow the first seed of Christianity. Children 
are unable to comprehend much that is in the Bible, but 
the parables and the narratives, the moral being explained 
to them, is adapted to their capacities : and may produce 
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a lasting effect We have seen a boy burst into tean» 
while he listened to his mother reading the affecting stoiy 
of Joseph. 

With respect to moral culture, let mothers be what 
they would make their children. Let them exemplify the 
apostolic precept To their "• &ith,'' let them ^ add know- 
ledge, and to knowledge virtue, and to virtue temperance, 
and to temperance patience, and to patience godliness." 

But are there not many females who are not called to 
the duties of which we have been speaking 7 Are these 
to be cyphers of no benefit to society ? There is no rational 
being so isolated, so independent, that society has no claim 
upon their talents. Where these are bestowed, whether it 
be of tune, of intellect, or of prc^rty, they are not to be 
** hid in a napkin." Our divine Lawgiver has given the 
rule. According to the number of talents intrusted, to 
must be the improvement Time, intellect, property, are 
not given for the exclusive enjojonent of the possessor, 
but are to be thrown into the common stock for the bene* 
fit of the community ; and happily, the benevolent sforit 
of the present age has pointed out the way in which they 
may be emi^oyed in the most noble of all ends — ^the difiiv 
sion of knowledge, the relief of the indigent, and thf 
« promotion of CHRISTIE ITY." 

There is not, perhaps, a greater amount of learning ai 
religion at the present day, than in former ages hoi 
been known to prevail amongst Christian nations. Y* 
the wise and the good did not until now discover that tl 
kingdom of Christ might be advanced by means of Sun 
schools, of tract societies, and the diffusion of rd^ 
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knowledge hj a general distribution of the Bible. Dare 
we to boost that, more than our ancestcMrs, we abound in 
genuine jHety ! Let ub remember the injunction of an 
Apostle, ^ Be not high-minded, but fear,** and rather con- 
sider the ordination c^ Providence which has called us to 
thoM **labour8 of Ioyo'* as a privilege which ought to excite 
our deepest gratitude, and call forth every talent into 
exercise to promote the gracious purpose, which seems 
very plainly to be disclosed. 

We have the word of inspiration, that ** All nations 
whom the Lord has made, shall come and worship before 
him, and shall glorify his name,'* Ps. 86. 9 — and that *^at 
the name of Jesus, every knee shall bow.'* The verifi. 
cation of these Uessed promises will constitute that Mille- 
nium whidi every believer does confidently expect Many 
who are well acquainted with the prophecies, and have 
compared them with the *^ signs of the times," are of the 
opiniovi that the Millenium is approaching. And does it 
not seem to every reflecting mind, that the means by whidh 
it is to be brought about are in active operation ? We 
look not for miracles to convert the nations. Experience 
has taught us that human efforts are commonly employed 
to aecompliah the Divine decrees. Sacred history is full 
of instances. We shall only mention two, where the free 
win of the agents alone appeared in a series of events most 
unlikely to happen. To Abram it was said — **^ Know, of 
a surety, that thy seed shall be a stranger in a land that is 
not tiieiiB, and shall serve them ; and they shall afflict 
them four limidred, yean. And also that nation, whom 
tkiy ibafl senre, will I judge; and afWrward shall they 
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oomA out with great sabstance.** Whoi the time aniiwl 
for the oommenoement of this bandage, a famine o verapw dl 
the land of Canaan, where Abram dwelt, and '*his aeed" 
resort to Egypt to obtain food. There they remain tke 
predicted years, and are severely afflicted. Then Motes 
was raised np to deliver them: **the nation whom they bad 
served was judged, and they came out with great subetanoe." 

In a subsequent period the inhabitants of Jndah wen 
told, that their sins should be punished by a seventy yeam^ 
captivity in Babylon, after which they would be liberated 
by CyruBj a Persian prince, not bom within two hundred 
years after the prophecy. Nebuchadnezzar, the great war- 
rior, invaded Judea, and carried the whole population into 
Babylon : thus he fulfilled the decree respecting the ci^Ci- 
yity. At the expiration of the seventy years, Cjrrus, a just 
and amiable prince, is seated on the throne of the kinga of 
Chaldea. Within his dominions he found a nation of aUeni. 
He was probably ignorant of the repeated rebellioDS against 
their Sovereign, which by a righteous judgment had at 
length sent them into banishment, and permitted their 
country to be desolated ; but he generously liberated them, 
and sent them to their long-lamented home. 

It is unnecessary to multiply proofi of an acknowledged 
&ct — ^that the divine decrees are usually executed by human 
means. We trust, we are authorised in believing, that the 
associations for the diffusion of christian knowledge, which 
are now in operation in every christian land, is the instituted 
mean by which ** every knee shall be brought to bow at the 
name of Jesus." Missionaries are preaching to the igno- 
rant and the superstitioua— the Bible ia put into the hud' 
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of the heathen in his own language-— he is casting away 
his idols, and the praises of Jehovah are ascending from 
every quarter of the glohe! Can we contemplate without 
rapture, the heautifiil earth we inhabit converted from 
hrutaUtj and vice, to christian light and Uberty-Hmd every 
creature confessing, ** the Lord is our judge — ^the Lord is 
our lawgiver — ^the Lord is our king. He will save us;** 
when ** the glory of the Xiord shall be revealed, and aUfletik 
shall see it together^ for the mouth of the Lord hath spoken 
it,** — and will not every hand and every heart contribute 
to the glorious work, as Grod has given ability ? 

Women, as we have attempted to show, in their capaci- 
ties of wives or mothers, may contribute to the cause of 
Christianity. In the latter character, especially, they may 
rear subjects for that ** kingdom which shall have no end.** 
Nor do we absolve them from the duty of extending their 
influence wheresoever Providence shall give the directicm. 

But to those who are not embarrassed with the cares of 
a fiunily,it chiefly belongs to sustain those beneficent so- 
cieties, which are the gloiy of the present age. By their 
charities, thousands are fed and clothed — thousands are 
provided with Bibles, who, from ignorance or indolence, 
would never have sought theblessing—- «nd tens of thousands 
are taught to read its saving doctrines. As teachers in 
Sunday schools, our young ladies are exhibiting the influ- 
ence of their sex, with a patience and perseverance, not to 
have been expected in the season of youth. 

Tracts, those cheap and ccmvenient little lessons, are, we 
hope, doing much good; and ladies are active in distribut- 
ing them. They have received, both in Europe and Ame- 
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tica, the RQjqxfft and approbation of many wiiode mgaalj 
may be trusted— K)f men and women who would not wasts 
their time and money in unprofitable speculations. Thef 
have proved the benefits, and are pursuing the work. 

Some eminent ladies have enriched the Ifoitish societies 
by th^ writings. We say enriched — ^because, the female 
style— «imple and unpretending — ^is adapted to the com- 
prehension of all classes ; and females have the best oppotf- 
tunities of knowing the characters of the persons fi>r whose 
use these p(^ular sheets are principally designed. Among 
these, public gratitude has recorded the name of Hamiak 
More. This lady has added tracts, to the previous long 
list of her writings on moral and religious subjects. Why 
should not our females emulate such examples? Many, 
have both leisure and ability, and there is no danger td 
overstocking the fimd. Vast numbers are wanted fer our 
western country, which the society has most laudably un- 
dertaken to supply. Tracts must be particularly accepta- 
ble in those districts where gospel ordinances are not yet 
established. Variety in composition too, is desirable, that, 
like Paul, we maybe "all things to all men,*' that, **by aO 
means** we ** may save some.** 

Let not diffidence withhold the female pen. We know 
not what we can do until we assay our strength. Let every 
one then remember, that no talent must be hidden, that can 
in any way subserve the cause of Christianity. 



ON FEMALE EDUCATION. 

It lias long been an obvious troth that a spirit of disoon- 
tent is inherent in our nature. No man is satisfied with 
tile measure of wealth of happines which Providence has 
allotted to him, but toils on to the end of life, to increase 
hiB stock. Do these remarks apply exdusively to the male 
port of the creation ? Let us see if she, who is caUed the 
more meek and amiable portion, does not participate in the 



There was a time when the female mind was consigned 
to a state of darkness, unenlightened by a single ray of 
seienoe; knowledge, beyond the mere elements of a prima- 
17 school, was denied her ; or, if by some accident she 
should surreptitiously obtain a branch of the iforbidden 
firoit, she must enjoy her feast in secret: fer she who 
would have the temerity to exhibit her acquirements 
in conversation, would become an object of ridicule 
or disgust But this unhappy state of things has 
passed away ; men have discovered that women can learn 
and that they may learn, and they are now admitted to the 
benefits of mental cultivation. The fitther*s money is not 
now expended exclusively on the son ; but the daugfather 
receives a liberal share. Girls are now instructed in gram- 
mar, geography, history, the modem languisges, and some 
branches of the natural sciences, besides, the more elegant 
acoomplishnients. This capacious store does not satisfy 
their ambition. They would read Greek and Latin! why 
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■hould we not 7 they ask. Do men fear that if we axe 
lowed to read Homer and Virgil, we might leave them 
gloriously behind, in the race for power? We are not r 
ing a slander against our sisterhood ; we have seen the 
mand of which we speak, in a hUe New York paper, 
we are about to tell the fidr petitioners, that their dem 
u irrational because there are sufficient reasons, why t 
may not learn the dead languages. It is not because tl 
18 any dread of their turning the world upside down I 
more highly cultivated intellect, but simply because 
Greek and Latin tongues, would not do them any gooi 

The writer of the proposition alluded to is sure that 
can refute any pretended reasons in favour of the pro! 
tion. Let her then try the following : 

What is the end of education? It is to qualify us tc 
with prq>riety the part assigned to us by Providence, 
duties of individuals in a state of society, being very vari 
instruction or knowledge, in the same kind and meat 
is not necessary or proper for alL Refine the porter, 
he will no longer be willing to carry his load Teach ; 
cook the art of drawing, and she will let the turkey 1 
whilst she is making pictures on the kitchen walls. 

Every thing animate and inanimate^ has its proper] 
in the wise and beautiful order of created being ; In 
nothing is it more obvious than in the different destini 
of man and woman ; moral duties they have in comi 
bat in the q;^libatian of the leading principles, their ^ 
is distinctly separated. The superior strength of mai 
cbres that he is designed to wrestle with the world, 
mtelitfae Btonn; he endures hUgfae; he is not app 
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hf diffieohieck Omfine a boy to the nursery ) train him 
u yoa win, you may render him effeminate, in somede- 
gne, hot the active body and the enterprising mind will 
eoDstintly proclaim the sex to which he belongs. Do- 
nartic lift is not his theatre of action ; thither he retires 
fir sohuse^-asQusement and repose. Is this the character 
«f woman ? Her form is slight and small : she is compa- 
ntively weak ; she is timorous, sensitive, and affectionate ; 
she is indeed patient in suffering, and has fortitude when 
Bxertion becomes necessary : but she shrinks from danger, 
ind does not wilfolly court its horrors. Is such a being 
ttted to endure the rude shocks of public turmoil ? Can 
ihe confront the hourly gaze of the multitude ? — Is she 
Stted to roam over the world : to contend for right and 
Mwer? By no means; retirement is her element, domestic 
md social life is her proper sphere. 

If these things be so, if the native qualities of the sexes 
mequivocally assign them to different posts ; we then ask, 
lught they to be educated in all respects alike ? Certainly 
Mt We might as well say, that the physician should be 
xofoandly versed in law, or the mechanic understand He- 
new. In the duties of daughters, sisters, wives, mothers, 
iramen are to be employed ; for the exercise of these em- 
plioymentB they are to be qualified. To be able to discharge 
hem with honour to themselves, and with usefidness to 
heir connexions, is no mean attainment Much and 
auceftd training is indispensably necessary ; but the expe- 
ience of ages, in thousands of instances, has proved, that 
3feek and Latin may well be spared. What'iost could wo- 
imi mako of Greek or Latin T what advantage wvold they 
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oonier upon them ? They are not to be practitioners d 
those arts which require a knowledge of terms borrowed 
firom ancient writers. Women are seldom {nrofessed an> 
thoresses, and even should they enjoy this rare distinctioOi 
the range of English literature is wide enough^ to afod 
them every necessary aid, without exploring the librariss 
of Greece or Rome. These languages are not the medium 
of communication in this coimtry, and therefore they ars 
not necessary to enable either sex to understand, or to bear 
their part in conversation. Women are not emploped in 
the classical education of youth, but it may be alleged, that 
some knowledge of the ancient languages would assist 
them in perfijrming a duty which devolves upon them— 
the superintendence of the early education of their sons; 
and we are ready to admit that the labour of the mother 
would be somewhat relieved by an acquaintance with the 
lessons committed to her children. But this argument has 
less weight, if it be considered that by the mode of educa- 
tion which has of late become fashionable, the labour which 
properly belongs to the teacher, is most unjustifiably cast 
upon the parent; so that reform should begin in another 
quarter. Mothers — fi>om whom wehav^ heard innumera- 
ble complaints of the grievance to which they are subject- 
ed — will readily perceive that we allude to the practice of 
requiring children to perform at home what ought to be 
done in the schooL 

It is a&ct, not admitting of dispute, that if the ordeTa 
which should be observed in a school were strictly maii^ 
tained, the pupils would there study their lessons with more 
advantage, than it can be done in the ease and freedmn of 
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boma XJader the preieiit syBtem, the teacher has the 
comp m tively pieasant task of merely listening to the re- 
diatiaa, while all the trouble of confining the careless chi]d*s 
athmtion to his lesson is transferred to the poor mother, 
iibo, without this addition, has sufficient occupation for her 
time. Besides, exercise being absolutely essential to the 
health, particular^ of children, they ought to be at kisore 
totakeit in the intervals of school hours. These ranarks 
being af^ilieaUe to boys at cdlege, as well as to their ju- 
niors, whether girls or boys, we set aside the plea, on this 
soon, for ladies learning Greek or Latin. The amateurs 
in the ksne of the ancients have, indeed, excited our inuu 
giwations by the most florid accounts of the beautj and 
wisdom contained in their writings ; treasures which, they 
say, are not to be conveyed in translations. They may 
probably be right, but probably too the best of the works 
in questioa are well enough rendered to gratify the curio- 
sity, or inform the minds of women. By the by, Mr. Ekli- 
tor, how many of our lawyers and physicians know any 
thing <^ these works in any other way ? They tell us too, 
that we cannot obtain a just acquaintance with our own 
language, without a knowledge of these elegant originals ; 
but whilst our hearts are enraptured in perusing the works 
of a thousand acoom|dished authors in our own tongue, we 
think we fully comprehend their meaning, and stop not to 
ask whether we should acquire any new ideas, were we 
aoqnainted with die roots from which their words are de- 
nied* 

Let it not be imagined that we are enemies to the lan- 
gOKge of Eiomer or Virgil, or even that we think lightly of 



their valve. We commend, not onlytfaenif but tfadHnb 
circle of science, to every man to whom they can be naM 
We are merely contending, that they are net neoeastfy ti 
the folfilment of a woman's duties ; nor would they add tv 
the graces of her conversation— consequently, they are wA 
essential to her complete education. But suppose we ad* 
mit the affirmative, we have still an imanswerahle objectkn. 
Where, we ask, is the time in which a female could maf- 
ter the proposed object? She issent to schodl at about 
eight years of age, and remains there till she is fourteen or 
fifteen. In these few years she is taught writing, grammar, 
geography, history dancing, and ^^arious other things, h 
music and painting, she may ccmtinue her lessons soma* 
what longer. Is she perfect in any of these accomplidi' 
ments ? It is well known, that with even the best teacbori 
girls, when they leave their schools, are superficial in them 
all — except it be dancing — ^fi)r this is an art so congenial 
to youth, that it requires no labour to acquire it Instead 
then, of pursuing those studies at home, of which the ftun- 
dation is but laid, she soon enters into the spirit of fiishioa; 
and company and dress leave her no hour fi>r books ; or if 
she should not be wholly absorbed, she must now give some 
time to employments that are peculiarly her province. She 
must learn to sew and keep house; for these mysteriei, 
which, in the time of our grandmothers, ccmstituted the 
aummum honum of a woman's character, cannot be entire 
ly neglected. They force themselves upon us, recei^ tfaoB 
with what mind we may. Now the young lady marriai^ 
and care rises upon care. I^ firom that day, ahe can git- 
tifya predominating inclination, by stoaling an hmttf 
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look over a book, it u because the inclinadon does predo- 
minate, that she redeems the time. Boys, who study the 
kngiiages, remain at school several years beyond the pe- 
riod alkywed to ^irls, yet the graduate, after all, is but an 
kidiflferentpinguist; he is, indeed, but a tyro; and unless 
hb sobsequent pursuits should lead to an improvement of 
his stock, he soon loses the little he had gained. Knowledge 
issf so evanescent a nature, that unless it is kept in exercise 
k disappeais. Very few memories are so happy as to re- 
tam that which is not in daily use. Ask the merchant who 
his been but a few years engaged in the toils of the count- 
ing-hoQse, if he can construe a page of his Greek Testa- 
ment : he will answer in the negative. Perhaps these 
high-minded ladies with whom we are at issue, have, in- 
dulged in some crude notions of a capacity to do what 
mm have not been able to perform. We are not amongst 
thme who believe in the natural inferiority of our mental 
powers. An equal degree of cultivation, would probably 
prove, that there is no great inequality in this respect, be- 
tweeo the sexes ; but we have shown that this test can 
never be applied to the extent necesiwry to decide the ques- 
tion. 

There always have been, and there are now existing, wo- 
men, learned in the languages, but they are oneintenthous- 
ind, enjoying advantages that fall to the lot of but few. 
Tittf are unembarrassed with the cares of a femily , either 
hy UiB abundance of their wealth or by the " single state of 
UenednesB*' in which they have remained. Now, if a 
ymng kdy has fertitude to encounter the world's scorn, and 
cm lOMlfe to put on that deprecated characteri ** an old 
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maid,*' let her read Xenophon and Sallust; no one has t 
right to condemn her. But if she means to cast her kt 
with the common destiny of women, let her labour to 
strengthen and embellish her mind by every species of 
knowledge within her reach. Let her learn the eternal 
distinction between right and wrong; let her heart be im> 
bued with every Christian virtue ; let neatness, industry, 
and economy, be the attending graces of her piersonaqi 
her fireside ; then will she be an ornament to society— on 
helpmeet for her husband — and ** her children will rise up 
and call her blessed," although she should aever know a 
Latin word during her whole life. 



DUELLING. 

A paragraph in one of our daily newspapers a few days 
ago, annotmoes the murder of one of our youths in a duel; 
and after a few just reflections on the enormity of this 
crime, Hie female part of the community is entreated to 
oontribiite its mite to the abolition of the practice. The 
advocates of duelling, (fyr we call every man an advocate, 
— fHretend what he may, — who pronounces one word in 
pallialion,) are accustomed to tell us, that laws cannot pre- 
vent it — while it is supported by opinion: and in confermity 
with this plausible doctrine, women have often been espe* • 
cially called upon to discountenance the practice. We 
listen with an incredulity, somewhat bordering on con- 
tempt, when we hear it asserted that our legislatures are 
unable to stay the hand of the duellist When the effort 
has failed, we will believe them, but not until it has been 
made with an honest desire to root the pestilence out of 
the land. Let the duellist be completely disfranchised — 
kt ham be rendered incapable of holding any office of ho- 
nour, trust or profit, in any constituted body in the United 
States— and we shall soon hear no more of duelling. Will 
it be believed that the aspiring youth of this Republic, to 
whose ambitious hope she has opened every door of trust 
and dignity, would consent to bear a mark upon their fiu:es, 
and like Cain, the first murderer, to become ** a fiigitive and 
a vagabond in the earth?** We rather think that the puny 
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couragfe of a man who cannot brave the scorn of feob 
would shrink from such a degrradation. But these remarb 
are by the by — our present business is with those who 
have been told that tlieir influence on opinion is paramount 
Had we the privilege of legislating — I believe we should 
have virtue enough to deliver our country from blood hj 
efficient penalties on the atrocious crime of duelling. But 
we ask not this honour — ^we believe it is no part of our 
inheritance. If it be true, as we are flattered — that the 
conduct and sentiments of women have an ascendency in 
society — ^then are we bound to improve the talent wiaA 
Providence has given to us. We inherit from nature a 
powerful influence on the characters of men, and reason 
and religion have now enlarged our sphere to the extent of 
our wishes. We are permitted to take a part in useflil in- 
stitutions, nor are we forbidden to enter the academic porch. 
Shall we not then lend our aid to discountenance vice in 
every shape? Let it not be said that we shrink from our 
duty! 

In the case in question, are wmnen uninterested spec- 
tators, because their own lives are never put in jeopardy? 
The lives that are dearer to them than their own, are in 
hourly danger! Can a mother — a wife— a sister, be at 
peace while the deadly weapon is pointed at the breast of 
her nearest relatives? Do you ask what you can do? 
Banish the duellist entirely Srom your society — ^let thenf 
be to you as aliens and strangers. Never letfiJse modesty 
keep you silent, when duelling is the subject of oonversa* 
tion in your presence — but speak of it with the same de- 
giee of abhorrenoe that you do of any other mode of as- 
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BassinatJon, and avow your determination to hold no inter- 
course with any one who participates in a practice which 
18 not less savage than silly. Let young ladies declare 
firmly, their resolution never to unite their fate with that 
of either principal or agent: and surely, they would but 
consult their own interests in adhering to a resolution so 
wise in itself. For what reliance can they have on the 
man who deliberately commits the greatest possible crime; 
or what sympathy can she expect from a man who does 
not hesitate to plunge a whole family in tifie deepest anguish, 
perhaps to deprive them of their only hope and stay! Let 
each woman remember that although she may now be an 
unconcerned spectator of a combat, less excusable than that 
of the gladiator, another hour may bring it home to her 
own bosom — her own heart may be vnimg by the last groan 
of a husband — a son — a brother! 

If it was ever the privilege of women to be distinguished 
by a virtuous opposition to immorality, it is now, more 
than at any former time, their duty to give their utmost 
aid to the suppression of duelling. They have now 
emerged from the seclusion of a domestic life, and in every 
part of Christendom are taking an active part in societies 
for the promotion of benevolence and religion — of that re- 
ligion which requires the suppression of all vindictive pas- 
flion, and forbids a man to take the life of his fellow man. 
Let me ask then — does your practice correspond with your 
professions? Does that Bible, which you are straining 
every nerve to circulate, declare that the Stiprcme Lawgiver 
will not commute with the murderer — has He said,** Thou 
shalt take no satisfection fer the life of a murderer, he shall 
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surely be pfot to death?** — and do yoa encourage or even 
palliate doellmg? I know yon will repel the charge and 
proclaim your innocence. But do you seize every opportunity 
of bearing your testimony against it? Do you not approve 
by your silence? — Do you not rather even accede to the 
impious proposition that there may be cases where men are 
compelled to fi^t? Be not imposed on — such a case can 
never occur ! Yield not your principle to the infidel who 
tells you what is intrinsically wrong, can by any possible 
conjuncture of circumstances be made right Let not 
your understanding be Imposed on by the fallacious argil* 
ment that injured honour is satisfied by the exposure of 
life! A more absurd position never insulted common 
sense! No man ever incurred the guilt of destroying hur 
man life, without being an object of horror to all the up- 
right part of mankind; — nor, if he be not lost to every 
virtuous feeling — ^without being haunted by the spectre of 
his crime during all the remainder of his miserable days. 
Then they will tell you that the pistol alone vnU aWe men 
into good-manners, — a precious confession truly in the 
nineteenth century ! In this enlightened age when all the 
arts that cheer and polish social life are cultivated — ^when 
that religion which breathes only peace and good-will to 
men is leading barbarism in triumph! Gentlemen— fir 
the vulgar are not duellists — seem not to reflect upon the 
disgrace implied in this declaration. Very few men are so 
audacious as to vindicate this violation of all that is wise 
and good, in the abstracL Their better sense is ever 
throwing in the salvo— '* I am no advocate fer duelling— 
it is only to be resorted to in extreme cases;** and women 
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are Bometimet weak enough to accede. Why, this is all 
they ask — ^the headlong passions of men, or their treache 
rooB friends, can always make the extreme case their own. 
Agun, they cannot hrook the contempt of the world — ^the 
man who revises a challenge is despised ! By whom is he 
despised? By those whose esteem ought almost to be 
spumed! Show us the man who has refused a challenge 
on religious principles — and we will show him one whose 
honeur is exalted by the forbearance. But says the dis- 
putant — ^^I am not a religious man, and therefore I could 
not avail myself of that apology." We shall not wait to 
tell him what he ought to be, but will argue with him on 
the medsure he has meted out to himself. In our christian 
land no man chooses to be termed irreligunis. Every man 
pro&sses his respect for religion — of course he must be 
supposed to possess some degree of religious principle him- 
selC Does it then require any extraordinary share of piety 
to enable a man to refuse to break a known command? 
But let us admit the worst — ^let the man who refuses to 
fight, encounter the contempt of the world — such a world 
as it is ! He will be a martyr in a noble cause, and ho 
will assuredly **have his reward.*' 

Although we thus call upon women to use all the efforts 
in their power — ^we are very far from believing that they 
alone have the power to abolish duelling. Women are 
proverbially timid, their horror at the shedding of blood is 
therefore ascribed more generally to the tenderness of their 
natures, than to just principles. 

Men are indeed awed by public opinion, but it roust be 
the opinion of the whole community: it must be universal 
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before it will have itrength suffident to reitrain the btd 
peetions of violent spirits. While human nature ooutiiiiMi 
to be what it now is, and what it ever has been, men will 
always be found ready to vindicate the relentless wretck 
who outrages the first principle of the civil compact, vrhikk 
he contemns the lavirs of the Supreme Ruler. The strong 
arm of power then, we repeat it, is the only barrier against 
the fell destroyer. If women do indeed possess any in- 
fluence cm the hearts of men — ^let them listen to oar do- 
mand fen* that protection, which they vaunt as their higii 
prerogative. We ask them to protect our domestic peeee 
the dearest of our possessions! And, is it not time tfait 
those to whom we have committed that peace, should eon* 
aider their responsibility? Affairs of honour are not nov 
done in secret — ^they are proclaimed on the house-top! 
With unblushing audacity the intention is made the subject 
of public discussion — and this not only in the case of rash 
and headlong youth,— our very senators do not disdain to 
run the gauntlet of all the newspapers of the day, and be- 
come the very scorn of the vulgar! Shame, shame! on 
the barbarism of our boasted land! 

We professed it to be our intention alone, to ezpoetulate 
with our own sex — ^but our earnest anxiety on this most 
important subject has betrayed us beyond our plan, into an 
appeal to our lords. Neither to the one, nor the other, u 
it necessary to repeat all the arguments against dueOing. 
Both its folly and its wickedness, have been exposed till 
every school-boy is fiuniliar with the subject Very few, 
indeed, are hardy enough to deny either. Duelling has no 
advocate in tlie understandings of men-— every heart 
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appalled at its approach — ^it is supported alone in the tur- 
bulent passions of misg^oided men. These, it has been faand 
necessary to restrain by force ever since the world began. 
Let them roam at large, and aparadise would soon become 
a desert! 

America, with a very laudable ambition, is emulatinf 
the proud march of science in the country of our ancestors. 
We boast, too, of our superior virtue, and submit not to a 
comparison with any naticm in Europe; yet it is asserted 
that in no nation is duelling so prevalent as in our land. 
We know, indeed, that it prevails elsewhere— but we know 
too, that it is sometimes punished, and that even in the 
higher classes of the community. We know that a no- 
bleman was hung a few years ago in fingland, for killing 
his adversary in a dueL Can we produce one instance of 
a similar triumph o£ law and equity? Alas! no. The 
iroilty miscreant walks undisturbed amongst us, and shares 
in all the honours and immunities we have to give! Let 
us hasten to e£&ce the stain. ^ All the perfumes of Arabia 
will not sweeten it** Stem justice alone can wash it oat 
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LETTER ON BAPTISM. 

I have not time to give you my opinion fblly on Mr. 
Mason's book— therefore will only state very briefly my 
objections to what he says on the subject of baptism— (me 
of the great questions on which his society differ from other 
denomination of christians. Mr. Mason acknowledges the 
command of Christ to ^ baptize all nations,^ but denies 
that the use of water was enjoined. We think this an 
abundant proof that it was — ^that the apostles who were 
immediately taught by him did use water, and it is no 
objection that water was not expressly mentioned in this 
text by their teacher, because we are also told, that he 
continued with them forty days, instructing them — and 
who knows with what precision he might not have ex- 
jdained to them this very command in that time? besides, 
he assures them, that he would send his Spirit who would 
'^ guide them into all truth^^ and we find, that after the 
descent of the Holy Ghost on the day of Pentecost, they 
did constantly use water in baptising converts. After they 
had adhered to this practice eight years, Mr. M. thinks 
** they began to doubt of water baptism,** because Peter says 
on the conversion of Ck>nielius and his company, ''Can 
any man forbid water^^ &.c when he himself has just be- 
finre given the reason why Peter asks this question. ** This 
apostles who had hitherto thought salvation was confined 
to the JewB, were astonished because the spirit was ooor 
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rred on the Gentiles also,** he therefore exdaims, doubt- 
glj, ** Is there any reason why these Gentiles should not 
I baptised even as we?** Another text is quoted, 1 Peter 
. 23, in the following manner, by Mr. M., to show that 
B apostles doubted of the ** efficacy** of water baptism — 
!n a more experienced state of their ministry,** he says,** 
he like figure whereunto baptism doth also now save us** 
•mark, he professes being saved by baptism, not the put- 
ig away the filth of the flesh, (which is the utmost effect 
water,) but the answer o£ a good conscience towards 
)d — ^ by the resurrection of Jesus Christ** But let the 
Qtext be attended to : Peter says, speaking of Noah's ark, 
therein few** — ^that is, eight souls — ^"were saved by 
iter,** then adds the like^^re, (that is tootor,) &c. which 
my mind may be rendered thus: as the fiimily of Noah 
sre saved by water,^ so, by the like figure, (footer,) our 
Ivation by the resurrection of Jeam Christ is represented, 
»t the mere putting away of the fihh of the flesh, but th& 
£wer of a good conscience towards Grod. So, that thb 
ct is rather an explanation of what we profess, that the 
ishing with water is not of itself efficacious to salvation, 
it represents the purification of our consciences by the 
ace of Jesus Christ, in whose name, and in obedience to 
lioae conunand we perform this rite. 
Mr. M. then goes on to state, that Paul did not approve 
' water baptism ; in proof of which he quotes the apos- 
)*s words : " I thank Grod that I did not baptise any of 
ni, lest any should say I had baptised in my own name.** 
[r. M. could not, surely, be ignorant of the occasion on 
hich this written, for it is explained in the verses imrae. 
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diately preceding : ** It hath been declared unto me," "thit 
there are contentions among you,'* ** that every one of yon 
saith, I am of Paul, and I of Apollos, and I of Cephas, 
and I of Christ** Is Christ divided ? was Paul crucifiBd 
for you ? or were we baptised in the name of Paul ? — finm 
which it is very obvious, that the apostle was reprovinif 
them for the divisions in the church, and tells them thej 
were ignorant of the meaning of that baptism which they 
bad received ; that they were all baptised in the name of 
Christ, Paul and Apollos being only **the ministers by 
whom they believed,** as he says, continuing the subject 
in the next chapter. That Paul was sent rather to ** preadi 
than baptise,** (as he says himselQ is very probable ; be- 
cause, in his extensive travels and labours to teach the 
gofipel, it was impossible for him to have baptised all hit 
converts ; but that he did not disapprove o£ baptism is evi- 
dent in his baptising some persons himself^ and in his 
sanctioning by his presence and instructions the adminis* 
tration of this ordinance by others^ — ^Acts xix. 1 — 6; wh^e 
we think water baptism was evidently intended, and chap. 
XV. verses 15 and 33, &c 

Mr. Mason further contends, that water baptism ooold 
not be meant in the command of Christ, because he says, 
•* They that believe and are baptised, sImU (positively) be 
saved, not excepting Simon Magus, for he believed and 
was baptised ; and it is well known, that thousands who 
have been so baptised^ produce not the fruits of the gospel 
in their lives, but live in all the luxuries of sensuality.** 
But, we answer, although they have been so baptised, they 
have not so believed, and herein is Mr. M.*8 misunderstand- 
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ingf of this text Believed is a word used in Scripture in 

two lenses. In the words of our Saviour alluded to, it 

means that saving &ith which regenerates the heart and 

di^Kises us to accept of him as our Redeemer; in other 

phoes it means, simply, an assent of the mind to any truth 

that may be offered to its consideration, as in the case of 

SimcQ Magus, of whom it is said, that he heUeved and 

was hapUsed, but his ** heart was not right in the sight of 

God;** and of other converts it is said, in the same place, 

where this is rdated, **they had not received the Holy 

Ghost,** only they were baptised in the name of the Lord 

Jesus. In the nineteenth chapter of Acts, Paul asks the 

disciples of Ephesus, If they had received the Holy Ghost 

ainoe they bdieted, and they answered that they had not 

80 much as heard whether there be any Holy Ghost 

Mr. M. talks as if he believed that his opponents thought 
the mere washing with water were of itself sufficient to 
salvation, and indignantly asks, ** Are there any among 
the sons of Adam so replete with credulity as to believe 
that iMter, however and by whomsoever administered, is 
possessed of such soul-redeeming efficacy ?*' We answer. 
No— we do not believe any such thing — ^we use the cere- 
mony of baptism to show our obedience to an express com- 
mand of Christ, than which nothing can be more plain — 
and to express our desire to partake of the benefits of his 
death ibr ourselves and our children. 
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BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 

In the Port Folio for March, 1816, a writer inqnirtf, 
** By what means was Mark enabled to convey to us in his 
gospel, c. 14, V. 39, the exact words of our Savioar's prayer 
in the garden, when the three disciples had ftOen adeep, 
and himself had previously gone to a distance fiom them V 

A little attention to this and the parallel passages in 
Matthew and Luke, will show that there is no difficulty in 
the explanation. 

Matthew says : Then cometh Jesus with them unto a 
|dace called Gethsemane, and saith unto ttie disciples, Sit 
ye here while I go and pray yonder. And he took with 
him Peter, and the two sons of Zebedee.— And he went a 
Utile farther^ and prayed, && — ^And he cometh and findetfa 
them asleep, and saith unto Peter, What! could ye not 
watch with me one Jumr 7-^The spirit indeed is willing, but 
the flesh b weak. He went away again the second time, 
and prayed, &c. And he came and firand them asleep 
tLgtJn, for their eyes were heavy. 

Mark says: And he went forward a little, &c And he 
cometh and findeth them sleeping, and saith unto Peter, 
l^mon, sleepest thou ! couldst thou not watch one hour 7 
The spirit truly is ready, but the flesh is weak. And when 
he returned again, he found them asleep again, for their 
tye8 were heavy, &c. 

Luke says: And he was withdrawn from them about a 
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*^'< eojt, and kneeled down and prayed. And when 
^ rose up from prayer, he found them sleeping for sorrow, 
Tias evangelist John does not particularly mention the 
circumstance. From the account of the other three it ap- 
pears, that the Sayiour was removed at the time that he ut- 
teed the words in question, ** about a stone's cast" ** for- 
ward a little**— a ''little &rther." The distance then 
might not at all preclude their hearing—- especially as it is 
said, ** He was in an agony,** and prayed ** earnestly.** 

But the objection alleged is — the disciples were asleep. 
Now it is not said that they slept the whole Jumr of the 
Saviour's absence. It was night, the usual time of repose 
— they ** watched with him** as long as they were able, 
as their compassionate master testifies. ** The spirit was 
willing,** but their eyes were heavy with sorrow — and be- 
fore he returned they had fallen asleep. The words in 
question were probably pronounced before they were thus 
overcome ; and if but indistinctly heard at that time, they 
were more clearly recalled to their memories, when they 
had received that Spirit of Truth, whom, on the same 
night, he had told them he would send to them, ** to bring 
all things to their remembrance whatsoever he had said 
to them.*' 
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THE GARDEN OF WEDLOCK. 

I SPENT an eTening lately in a company where a mar* 
riage, which is expected to take place very soon, became 
the subject of conversation. It was discussed with so 
much interest that it remained on my mind, after I went 
to bed, until I fell asleep, when it occasioned the following 
dream, wliidi is at your service, if you think it be worth 
telling to the world. 

I thought I stood on an eminence, which commanded a 
view of an immensely large plain, surrounded by a wall 
of uncommon height and durability, and laid out in walks 
in the manner of a garden, though but little cultivated, ex- 
cepting one broad avenue, which glowed with the brightest 
verdure, and whose margin delighted the senses with every 
luxury of fruits and flowers. 

The entrance to the garden was by a gate, correspond- 
ing in size to the wall, but highly ornamented with lbs- 
toons of the most beautiful blossoms of all the seasons, of 
spring, of summer, and of autumn. The entablature was 
enriched with golden emblems of peace, prosperity, and 
honour ; and in the midst was written, in large gilt cajn- 
tals. The Garden of Wedlock. 

As I gazed in admiration of the j^uscinating appearance 
of the gate, I saw a prodigious crowd of persons, of both 
sexes, and of all ages, impatiently pressing towards it— 
they came along, dancing and singing, and putting on the 
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most amiable expressions of countenance, as if to charm 
each other. As they approached, each man took a female 
by the hand, for although the entrance to the garden was 
very wide, yet they must necessarily enter it in pairs. 
Sometimes the selection was made with the utmost deli- 
cacy of cauticHi ; at others, it seemed as much the effect of 
accident as of choice. They then applied to the guardian 
deity for a passport, which was granted, but with this in- 
junction : that they considered seriously what they asked ; 
for, having once entered the garden, it would be impossi. 
ble for them to return during life. They went on, how- 
ever, not the least discouraged. The younger part of the 
company delighted to decorate themselves with garlands 
of flowers firom the gate, which, however, sufiered nothing 
from the robbery, but appeared with renewed beauty and 
fragrance to those who succeeded; while the more ad- 
vanced in age, beheld with longing eyes the gilded orna- 
ments, and sighed that they were out of their reach ; they 
flattered themselves that they would be bestowed on them 
when they should have entered the garden. 

I now became desirous to know the reason why so 
many people had voluntarily immured themselves in ft 
place where they were doomed to remain during life, 
when turning I saw on my right hand a female of a sedate 
countenance — ^* Come a little this way," said she, " and 
yon will perceive the object at which they aim. My name 
is Observation ; remain with me and you will also learn 
whether they attain it. 

** At the termination of that spacious avenue which leads 
directly from the gate, you see an elegant building, in the 
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American style, neat and simple ; it is the temple of Do- 
mestic Happiness. Thither they mean to go ; but it oAen 
happens, from various causes, sometimes even unobserved 
by themselves, that they stray from that beautiful walk 
into a thousand crooked paths, from which they no longer 
see the temple, and it is fortunate if at last they can reach 
either of its wings. The right is the habitation of Con- 
tent, the left is that of Indifference. These are so con- 
trived, that although they do not disfigure the mansi<ni by 
their disproportionate size, yet they are capable of^ and do 
actually contain, many more inhabitants than are admitted 
to the main building." 

My guide how directed my attention to a group who 
had just entered the garden. They had taken but a few 
steps in the direct road when they struck into the crooked 
paths, unheeding where they might stray, tripping merrily 
through the weeds and brambles; smiling and bowing with 
extreme civility to all their neighbours, but thou^tless 
and neglectful of the companion whom they had so lately 
chosen. " JMany of these," said she, ** are not vicious, but 
they are unfortunately matched with those who di£^ fitim 
them in their hahitOt their tattes, and their tempers. Tbey 
will take no pains to (iccommodate themselves to each 
other ; consequently they cannot expect to be happy. Al* 
tend to them, and you will see the characters I describe. 

**That gentleman, in the thread-bare coat, is one of 
your penny-wise people. His wife abhors nothing more 
than meanness. He would forgive a thousand faults in a 
saving wife. She has tired of his lectures on economy, and 
is going to find better entertainment. 
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** That tidy little woman, care-worn and thoughtfiil, has 
chosen the walk in which you see her, because it is exees- 
lively nice. She has no idea which she can separate from 
a bucket and a broom ; her husband is careless, kind, and 
social ; he has left her, and is gone to seek for — tociety. 

** There you see a couple of another description, but 
equally discordant They are both profuse in their dispo- 
sitions, and have some money to spare, but they are never 
of one mind in spending it He loves fine horses, good 
eating, and the best Madeira. She dotes on superb furni- 
ture and splendid dress. They will get rid of their wealth 
between them, but will never know the pleasure of agree- 
ing in any one purchase ! 

^ That pleasant looking lady is a votary of the Muses. 
She carries a bundle of manuscripts, and is reading in the 
Port Folio. Her partner is making memorandums £>r his 
next dinner, and is very angry that she attends to any thing 
eke. He calls himself Timothy Flainsense ; he does not 
know that women have genius enough to read, work, and 
scribble all at once. He has been warned to let his wife 
take her own way sometimes if he wish to reach the 
temple. 

** Look now at that couple in that narrow path on your 
left Do you mark his stem commanding aspect, while he 
speaks to her ? He thinks submission comprises the whole 
of a woman's duty ! Her eyes are fixed on the ground to 
conceal from the world her tears ; she despairs of reaching 
the temple — ^but her religion will direct her to the habita- 
tion of Ck>ntent 

" But, come ; it is time to tmn your eyes from such 
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mortifying scenes, and survey the brighter side of the piC' 
ture. The Garden of Wedhek haa many a narrow and 
perplexing path, into which you must inevitably fall if your 
passions are suffered to lead your reason in chains ; % 
without tenderness, without consideration for your partner, 
your own will is to be always a law, your own pleasure 
the rule of your conduct But there are some who have 
not only selected the most suitable companions, but have 
eonducted themselves with delicacy and prudence ever 
since their first entrance into the garden. These have not 
deviated firom the straight walk, but have cheered it with 
politenesa and good humour. If, in gathering the roses that 
abound on its margin, they have been sometimes scratched 
by the thorns, patience and sympathy have supplied a balm 
for the wound. They ascend the steps of the temple of 
Domestic Happiness, and are welcomed by Love and Vir* 
tne, who guard the door on either side, and patronise the 
miion of congenial minds " 

I will go and join them, interrupted I. I see no diffi* 
cnlty in the attainment of happiness on such reaaonaUe 
terms — ^but, in my haste to descend the hill, I struck my 
Soot against a stone and instantly awoke ; but with an im* 
pression so vivid that I could not persuade myself for t 
considerable time that it w9b only a dream! 



DEFENCE OF AMERICAN WOMEN. 

In a recent, and I am sorry to say, a reputable maga* 
zine, the following paragraph is introduced into a sort of 
lampoon, entitled ^ the IhUh respecting England :*' 

" Young women of no fortune, who are above the ne- 
cessity of labouring, are, for the most part, brought, up 
among us in America, with an utter ignorance and disregard 
to every species of domestic usefulness and economy. They 
flare away, and sport the summer of life, which lasts while 
the labour of the parent can administer to their extrava- 
gance; and when he dies, become dependents on some 
brother, or married sister, for the rest of their lives ; or in 
failure of that, retire to board in some cheap country vil- 
lage, become exceedingly pious, and withal a little scandal- 
ous — and take snuff at aU mankind. There are but ftw 
young men in our country that can afford to support an 
extravagant wife, who does not bring the means of supply- 
ing her own fictitious wants, and this is the true reason why 
there are such swarms of our blooming damsels withering 
in the streets of our cities, and such an alarming crop of 
did maids &y hrevet^ who are preparing themselves for what 
is to come, by studying the Balance of Comfort, and de- 
riving consdation from the single blessedness of good Mrs. 
Charlton, and little Mrs. Amy Finch. As stanch fiiends 
to the gentle sex,v7e would advise them forthwith to begin 
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the study and the practice of a well-regulated economy — 
to thmk scnnetiines of savmg as well as of spending — and, 
above all, to dress according to their means and situation. 
They will then attract the regards of prudent and reflect- 
ing young men, who seek the choicest gem of life in a 
gentle, modest, economical wife — ^they will bring and re- 
ceive blessings in that state to which reascm and nature 
have assigned the perfermance of woman*s duties, and the 
enjoyment of her happiness — ^the country will be enriched 
by new citizens educated by such mothers — and the dan- 
dies, and corset travelled gentlemen may eidiibit their thin 
waists and thick legs, at tea parties, in vain.'* 

Great as the American people confessedly are — they are 
yet but imperfectly known to the rest of the world; and im- 
portant as they are becoming in the scale of nations, it is 
desirable that their character and habits should be correctly 
understood. Hitherto, we have been misrepresented and 
traduced by fercigners, and we fergave them because they 
were ignorant Their rapid strides across our extensive 
continent, must necessarily have left much unobserved by 
these travellers, on their right hand, and on their left 
Facts must have been distorted, and customs mistaken. 
But when we undertake to exhibit ourselves, the reverse is 
most naturally to be feared. It is to be apprehended that, 
deceived by our partial prejudices, we might lead our 
readers astray, by a delineation more beautiful than true. 
Where, then, is the inevitable question — ^where did the 
above slanderous paragraph originate? Not, surely— 
although it bears the stamp of an American production, 
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aind professes to be written **by one of the most eminent 
literary gentlemen in America*' — ^not with a native who 
had been accustomed to the substantial services of an Ame- 
rican sister ! Not with him, whose home has been made 
a deUghtful retreat, or a cheerful asylum, by the activity 
and inteDigenoe of an American wife ! Nor with him, 
who has been taught to speak the words of truth and ho- 
nour by an American mother! Far rather would we sus- 
pect it to have been borrowed from that very Quarterly 
Review, that ** termagant critic," who ''swept the kennels 
of Grub street," to libel this imofiending country: that 
hydra which haunts the brain of this hapless writer, and 
transforms the fairest features of nature. 

It is not our intention to interfere between a person so 
utterly despicable as General Fillet, and the women of Eng- 
land — nor shall we quarrel with such of our ov^n wits as 
think proper to dish up his disgusting calumny, fat our 
entertainment, under pretence that it is **permanentbf vtae- 
fvl and interesting." That admirable oommunify d 
writers — ^we are almost tempted to call them — have esta- 
blished their title to the respect of the universe — we only 
wish for a quill from their pinions while vtc vindicate our- 
selves! 

Young women then, in America, **of no fiirtune, who 
are above the necessity of labouring, are brought up with 
an utter ignorance and disregard to every species of do- 
mestic usefrdness and economy," according to this merry 
essay. Indeed, so extremely fiicetious is the writer through- 
out, that we have read the passage which particularly ex- 
cites our indignation again and again, to diiscover whether 
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it is not in the same ironical gtrain with the rest We are 
compelled, however, by every legitimate rule of constmc* 
tion, to believe our accuser in earnest: — ^we therefore plead 
not guilty to the charge, and proceed to our defence. 

Females in this country, in all circumstances above the 
very lowest, are early sent to school, where they are taught 
to sew, to read, and to write. If they are ** above the ne- 
cessity of labouring,** they are kept at school until they 
are about fifteen, learning arithmetic, geography, gram- 
mar, and history. Do these studies tend to promote **do> 
mestic usefulness?" Our girls are taught by punishment 
for negligence, by praises for industry, and by premiums 
for distinguished attainments, to consider them as some (£ 
the means by which they are taught how to think, and act, 
in all the vicissitudes, and on every occasion of life. 

But here is the error : — ^too soon after they leave their 
schools, their books are abandoned in order that they may 
not be in ** ignorance of economy.** They must sew for 
their brothers ! they must assist their mothers in the care 
of the house. Not that they leave off reading altogether 
'—for every body reads in America — ^but they now read in 
a desultory manner, and when they can steal a little time 
without order and without reflection. At an age when 
their maturing minds would receive the highest improve- 
ment by prosecuting the sciences they had begun at thdr 
schools, their time is too much occupied by things which, 
although they be of the very first importance in domestic 
life, require no great time or abihty to learn. Another 
great error must be acknowledged as too general in the 
education of our girls. Without regard to taste, talentst 
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>r circumstances, they must learn drawing, dancing, and 
nusic. These are agreeable accomplishments, and not to 
ye denied, where the wealth of the parent, and the genius 
>f the child, render such instruction reasonable. But is it 
ational and proper, that these ornaments should be indis- 
aiminately thrown upon females ? Are the most favoured 
!ver compensated for the enormous expense of time and mo- 
ley that must be consumed to obtain but a moderate degree 
>f skill, in music especially ? What can excuse the parent, 
whose hard earnings are all necessary to the supply of the 
!ommon conveniences of liie, for wasting them on things so 
ibsolutely useless ! We may be told of the pleasure of music, 
ind the delight of a father, who retires from his daily labour to 
he song and the dance of his children ; of the pride of his 
beart when the piano of his daughter charms an admiring 
circle ! Let him sooth his wearied mind by the more pro- 
fitable employment of reading with his young people — ^let 
him excite their emulation by exercising them in questions 
of granmiar, of geography, of history, he will confer on 
them more substantial benefits, and find his reward in the 
solidity of their characters. 

Objectionable, however, as we think these elegant oma^ 
ments in the measure and universality of their use in our 
day, they do not prevent our daughters from becoming 
** gentle, modest, economical wives," when they are called 
to decide on the ** Balance of Comfort" Their former 
habits have fiot induced an aversion to the ** performance 
(^woman's peculiar duties," the piano is now shut up, the 
dance is relinquished, and their ** happiness" is found in 
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the practioe of as many social and domestic virtues as cm 
be found amongst any women on the face of the earth. 

Were we writing only for those who are acquainted 
with the character and habits of American women, we 
would remind them of the common objection that is made 
to the musical education of young ladies, that it is entii^ 
neglected when they become the mistresses of families— a 
very sufficient proof that their passion for this ** extravt* 
gance" at least, does not stand in the way of their beoom* 
ing the ^ choicest gem of life,** according to this writer's 
notion of a gem. It is to those who know us not, that we 
are asserting our claims : and to a British reader it will 
not be much to our dishonour, that our accusation is fiHind 
on the same pages that asperse their own excellent females. 
Such women as Miss More, and many others who have 
promoted the cause of religion and morality, by tfadr 
writings, their influence, and their wealth, should have in- 
spired us with something like a sentiment of sacred re* 
spect for the whole sisterhood of these islands. But the 
head must discern, and the heart must be impressed by 
the value of wisdom and virtue, before they can be re- 
spected ! 

Had the judicious critic under consideration asserted of 
us, as General Fillet has said of the English ladies, that 
we were destitute of grace, of taste, of style, ** that we 
have two left hands,** we might have submitted in sikooe 
—though perhaps we should have pouted a little. TbB 
practice of that very ** usefulness and ecanQmy," the wint 
of which he so patriotically laments, is pn injury to tbB 
elegance of our ladies. They are compelled to wori^; and 
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the jiwtaiifiwt are rare, in which their tasks are not per- 
fiumed with cheerfuhieas. The mediocrity of our fortanes, 
and the yioes of our eervants in this part of the unioii« 
oblige US to be actively employed in the work of the fiunily. 
Evein in the daire states^ to the soafh, the women of Ame- 
lica axe proud o£ their housekeeping. The multitude of 
Ihdr domestic servants exempts them from the necessity 
of doing the same kinds of business with their own hands, 
which is Imposed on us in this part of the union ; but this 
muhitade of dependents enlarges the circle of their cares, 
and changes, in some measure, their occupations. The 
providing of food and clothing for hundreds of servants is 
a wei^ty employment for the mistress of a house, who 
oftm cuts out and makes a great many garments hersel£ 
Besides this, she superintends, perhaps, the whole manu- 
fectnr o o pinning, weaving, sewing, and knitting, imder 
ha own roo£ Let our calumniator himself acknowledge 
how often he has seen a woman the stay and the ornament 
of her fomily. How ofben has he beheld the wifo whose 
fiuiy visions of perpetual love and elevated friendship 
have fled before the blighting influence of tyranny and ig- 
norance ; whose early prospects have been swept away by 
the vices or the indolence of her husband — ^instead of sink- 
ing under one of the severest trials that can assail the fe- 
male heart *.— exerting herself singly — and even when 
ooonteracted at every step— in the moral and intellectual 
education of her children? And when at last widowed, 
or deserted, perhaps, how often has she entered into active 
business; provided, by her judicious management, for all 

5 
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their wants, and acccnnplished her boob and her dangfaUn 
to bless herself and others! 

We are not contendmg m the spirit of Quixoitism with 
wind-mills ; — we are not disproving a position that has aflt 
been virtually advanced, whilst we assert that Amerieu 
women are notable housekeepers, methodical, neat, econo* 
mical, and industrious. Such fruits are not reared in the 
wild soil of lumiriant youth, without the cultivating hand 
of a watchful mother. If **our young women" were, in- 
deed, " brought up with an utter ignorance and disregard 
to every species of domestic usefulness and eccmcMny,** bj 
what species of magic are they transformed into the best 
of wives — ^the best of mothers ? Our girls are generally 
brought up at home, or if from the want of a suitable 
school, they are sent abroad for instruction, they spend but 
a few of their earlier years at a distance from their parents, 
and are seldom without the salutary influence of excellent 
examples. 

But although our generous countryman is so very mo- 
derate in his demands for furnishing out this choicest gem 
of life, our young ladies endeavour to acquire something 
more than the every-day qualifications of genUeneas^ am- 
desty, and economy. They aspire to the honour of being 
companions to their future lords. They do not, indeed, 
affect to be philosophers: — they cannot ex][dain, for in- 
stance,* why *' ships might be rendered more baoyant in 
the water, by making them air-tight, and forcing in air by 
means of an air-pump ;*' because, to their unsophisticated 

* Seo Analectic Magazine for August, 1818, p. 168. 
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undjentandiiigs, it appears that if any weight be thrown 
in vessds, its tendency is not to ** elevate them to a higher 
level in the water,*' but to sink them deeper. In these cases 
they are content to take common sense as their guide, and 
she (i. e. common aerue) teaches them to laugh at such ab- 
surdities. 

Our ladies, young, and — not young, listen to lectures on 
the phenomena of nature— on mineralogy, botany, and 
chemistry. This species of knowledge may be dispensed 
with by our homely adviser, yet if pro&ssor Cooper 
should instruct us in the saving arts of making better bread, 
a cheaper pudding, more palatable beer, and so forth, than 
our mothers have been able to do, he will, peradventure, 
allow us to leave our needles now and then far the lecture 
room ; and even be disposed to admit our pretensions to 
thinking ** sometimes of seving as well as of spending." 

When this very extraordinary paragraph first met our 
eye, we felt very much inclined to pass it over as we have 
since seen others do — ^with a smile at its absurdity. We 
have, however, amused ourselves, and we hope prevented 
some others from believing, that American women are good 
for nothing as helps-meet for man. Here we should be 
glad to dismiss the article, but it would seem almost a de- 
rdiction of duty, not to notice another characteristic which 
we do not resist as a slander of our countrywomen, but 
deprecate as an insidious sneer at religion. We never see 
such things from an American pen without feelings of 
shame and indignation, particularly when they appear in 
works of such high pretensions as this joumaL Our but- 
terflies, it seems, after ** flaring away the summer of lift*** 
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** retire to board in some cheap country viUa^ and beeomo 
exceedingly picuSt and ¥dthal a little scandalous.** If this 
assertion did not altogether originate in the welcome op> 
pcnrtunity of uttering some pleasantry ofibnsive to piety ^ 
or if the brain of this writer be really a little deranged by 
the freaks of some hypocritical old maid, we will afford 
him some pity; — ^but we must tell the sober part of the 
community, that American women, not only in the autumn, 
but in the spring, and the summer of their days, are dis- 
tinguished in works of genuine piety. The sun scarcely 
ahines on a portion of the new hemisphere that is not 
also morally enlightened by their Christian beneficence. 

Female virtue has ever been the curb of vice and the 
polisher, of virtue; but the nineteenth century beholds it, 
emphatically, "• clothed with strength and honour."* To 
talk of the substantial benefits conferred on the poor and the 
ignorant by innumerable female societies of every age and 
condition, would be utterly supei-fluous. But the patience, 
the modesty, and the good sense displayed by girls, in 
teaching both young persons and adults to read : — by girls 
Bcapcdy more than children themselves — in a labour which 
brings nothing in return but the consciousness of doing 
good— certainly these qualities deserve the highest ocan- 
mendation, and ought to rescue their sex from misrepre- 
sentation. Is it not wonderfiil,that amongst thousands of 
young women, associated in every section of our country, 
we hear of no dissension — ^no env3rings — ^no struggles for 
precedence — nothing but harmony and meekness, ** ren» 

* Proverbf, 31. 
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Eld Lee* 
^^ Mag honour to whom hoiiocir is due?** Do girls who 

■re rafiered to ** flare away the Bummer of life** in idleness 

I and estnragance act thus? No sir; our daughters are 

'*'i worthy, to use the language of this writer, of ''the re- 

, ^, ;, gards of prudent and refleciting young men — ^ the hearts 

^* I of their husbands may safely trust in them** — ^ fer their 

t works do praise them in the gates.*' 

not 
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LETTERS FROM THE MOUNTAINS, 

^ BT MRS. GRANT. 

Tnx Letters from the Mountains contain a history of 
the writer and a &w of her friends — ^incomplete indeedt 
and sometimes indistinct, but sufficient to interest as warm- 
ly, and to make us wish for a fuller knowledge of all that 
concerned them. We are made aojiuainted with the prin- 
cipal events in the life of the amiable author, but some of 
the circumstances of her earlier days are not communicated. 
Her father appears to have been a British officer, but we 
see no traces of his character, or that of her mother. She 
speaks of them with the affection of a daughter, but it does 
not appear that she was indebted to them for her intellec. 
tual accomplishments. She tells us that her early taste ftr 
books, even in her in&ncy, was fostered and directed by 
an American lady of the name of Schuyler, of whom she 
draws so splendid a picture, that we feel proud of our 
countrywoman, and we cannot read of her without thinlring 
of a beneficent planet shining on the then wilderness of 
America, and by her wisdom and goodness dispensing 
hght and heat to aU around her. 

The first appearance of Mrs. Grant is in the Highlands 
of Scotland, and here she displays her unaffected admiratiim 
of the beauties of nature. Her occasional descriptions of 
the mountains, and lakes of that romantic country, are 
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elear and simple, and so interspersed with familiar remarks 
and i^yfiil allusions, as prove them to be the thoughts of 
the moment Indeed, the perfect artlessness of these let- 
ters throughout, is a principal charm. That they came 
from a warm heart and exalted imagination, without one 
tiiought of being exposed to the eye <^ the world, their 
unstudied graces sufficiently declare. 

In the yea r and about of her age, she was 

addressed by a highly respectable clergyman, as she after- 
wards characterizes him — and here we should have expect- 
ed from one so enthusiastic in her feeUngs, some tender 
torments— some little allowable rant about the ** sweet 
passioQ of love*' — ^but we are disappointed, for she had 
discretion and forbearance beyond her years, and she either 
never wrote, or has concealed such efiusions from the pry- 
ing eye of the critic. From this time Mrs. Grant rises in 
character, and increases her interest in our affections. Our 
imaginations are irresistibly carried to every scene which 
she describes — ^we see her presiding with dignify over the 
cares of a large family — ^the considerate mistress — ^the 
benevdent neighbour ; — ^we see the fond, the enraptured 
mother, dwellmg with delight on the opening beauties of 
her children^ guarding them with suspicious care fit)m the 
approaches of error, and forming their minds like her own, 
to the love of virtue and religion; and though busied with 
a thousand cares, she is yet the elegant companion of an 
enlightened husband, and the lively and entertaining cor- 
respondent of her earliest friends. In two volumes of 
letters there must be some less interesting than others, 
but these are so generally excellent, that it is difficult to 
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pwnt out the moet valuable. Strong seUse and genuiDB 
feeling characterize them throughout Thoee which de- 
scribe the amiable manners of the Highland peasantry 
are extremely pleasing, and those which speak of the 
writer's domestic and social happiness, and afterwards 
those which lament the loss of some of her much loved 
ftmily, are affecting in the highest degree. Her judg- 
ment of men and books is candid and just : in a wcffd, 
Mrs. Grant is always animated, always moral— Cjcn- 
tented, humble, and resigned ; and these beautiful pictures 
of so pure a mind will be read and admired while taste 
and sentiment remain. 




MISS EPGEWORTH AND THE JEWS. 

The story of •* Harrington," by Mi88 Edgevxtrth^ 
has excited more than common attention, because it is 
stated to have been written to conciliate a particular de- 
scription of people— one of whose members, ** an Ameri- 
can lady,** had complained that her society had been 
harshly treated in the writings of that celebrated author. 
Harrington, the hero of this tale, is captivated by a young 
lady of the Hebrew stock. Both himself and his parents 
entertain violent prejudices against Jew8, These preju- 
dices, in due time, are removed by concurring circum- 
stances ; yet, her religion being an insurmountable bar to 
their marrii^, it is suddenly discovered that she had been 
educated a Christian ! — and all concludes happily in the 
usual way. 

One of our critics in the New York Magazine, after 
commenting with sufficient amplitude on novel-vmting in 
general, and Miss Edgeworth*s manner in particular — 
gives a summary of this fashionable tale, and concludes 
with the following remarks ; — 

** Miss Mentonero is a lovely, sensitive, interesting girl, 
—but she is no Jewess ! and the whole fabric, which the 
author had raised, &lls before this single fact By doing 
away this prominent impediment to the union of the 
lovers, she completely destroys the interest of the reader, 
and the moral of her tale. The mode adopted to dispose 
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of the difficulty is a tacit admission that it coold be. got 
over in no other way. Miss Edgeworth is quite willing to 
allow the Jews to be very clever, good people — ^but it is 
pretty plain that she does not think a Hebrew damsd a 
proper helpmate for a John Bull.'* 

We readily agree with this writer, that by removing 
the impediment to the match, she has destroyed the inte* 
rest of the reader — but not, we hope, the &bric she ntMutf 
to raise, or the ** moral of her tale.** Her design was sim> 
ply to concede that Jews are like other men — good and 
bad — and this she has effected. But had she intended to 
inculcate that heartless liberality which supposes that 
conflicting opinions in the most essential artides of a 
religious creed, should be no impediment to a matri- 
monial union — she would, indeed, have betrayed an evi- 
dence of that indifference to all religions, with which she 
has sometimes been charged. She was perfectly right in 
admitting that ** the difficulty** must be removed ; but there 
was another — and but one other way — ^the sacrifice of 
their love to their religion. Had she finally separated 
the lovers on this account, our sjnnpathy would have been 
sustained, and to the virtues intended to be conceded to 
the still venerated name of Israelite, would have been add- 
ed — ^that tenacious adherence to their faith which we know 
they practise— -and so long as they sincerely think it right, 
they are highly commendable in doing so. 

With such laws ^as could only be performed at Jerusa- 
lem, the Jews are now obliged to dispense ; but all that are 
practicable in their dispersed state, they piously obey. Had 
not this been the case, they would have been long ago 
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uAalgttinatied^ like every other ancient people, with the 
Gentiles, and their very name would have been discovered 
only in their history. Their absolutely abstaining from 
intennajriages with any others than those of their own 
oomniunion, is the principal means by which they are 
preserved in their separate state ; nor can we see how two 
persons, each oonscientiouslyiittached to a creed essen- 
tially so different as those of the Sbsr and the Christian, 
could live together in that perfect harmony, which ought, at 
least, to be anticipated by every individual who enters into 
the most important of all engagements. 

In the course of her work, Miss Edgeworth has taken 
occasion to notice the liberality of puUic sentiment, and 
the undistinguishing toleration of our laws in America. A 
recent opportunity would seem, indeed, to show that the 
fanner at least, must be very much at variance with the 
state of feeling in England. In all the conversations to 
which Mr. West*s celebrated (»cture has given rise in the 
last two or three years, we have never heard it intimated 
that the English critic^ had objected to the complexion by 
which the artist has thought proper to distinguish the 
BQgh-Priest and his adherents from their brethren^ the dis- 
ciples of Christ With us, it is seen with one universal 
feeling of surprise and disgust There is not the shadow . 
of authority fer such a liberty in the Scriptures ; and if it 
be adopted in the license of the poet — ^though it be teme- 
rity to differ with Mr. West — ^we cannot but say there is 
a gross absurdity in exhibiting in the same picture two 
groups of persons, nil of the same family^ and the same 
period of time^-of opposite odours — ^the one white, the 
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other Mack ! Friends and enemies are very propetlj ik- 
criminated by the expression of their features; but do 
strength of passion, especially at the moment of its biitii, 
can change the colour of the skin. 

Miss Edgeworth has gone beyond the courtesy of either 
party, and proved too much, when she compliments ns so 
&r as to say, that ** in America Jews Imve frequentUf mw 
ried Christian women, and the wives have continued mi* 
disturbed in their fidth.*' Page 137. She has been misin- 
fermed in this particular. A few sudi instances, it is 
true, have occurred ; but in some cases, one of the partisB 
has whoUy embraced the opposite creed ; and in othen, 
they have evinced their total indifference to all religion, by 
suspending the exercise of their own opinions during tlie 
lives of their companions, and returning to it a fterwar d s. 
In all the various intercourse of social life, we know of no 
uncharitable barriers between Jews and Christians in our 
haj^y community. Talents and virtues are alike honoin^ 
ed in both : but in the view of a more intimate odmexun, 
— ^many a youth enchained by the charms of a lov^f 
Jewess, has breathed the vain aspiration of Paul to Agrip* 
pa — "• I would thou wert not only almost — ^but altogether 
such as I am ;" not excepting these bonds ! 
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A PRAYER FROM THE PSALMS. 

Blkss the Lord, O my soul ! O Lord ! thou art very 
l^reat; thou art clothed with majesty and honour: — ^who 
ooverest thyself with light as with a garment, who stretch- 
est out the Heavens like a curtain — ^who layeth the beams 
of his chambers in the waters, who maketh the clouds his 
chariot— who laid the foundations of the earth, that it 
should not be removed for ever. O Lord, our Lord ! how 
excellent is thy name in the earth ! When I consider the 
Heavens, the work of thy fingers, the moon and the stars 
which thou hast ordained, what is man, that thou art mind- 
ful of him? or the son of man, that thou visitest him? 
Thou visitest the earth and waterest it: thou makest it soft 
with showers, the pastures are clothed with flocks : the 
valleys also are covered over with com. Thou openest 
thy hand, and satisfiest every living thing. All thy works 
diall praise thee, O Lord ! and thy saints shall bless thee. 
While I live, I will praise thee. Hear my prayer, O Lord! 
give ear to my supplications : in thy faithfulness answer 
me, and in thy righteousness, and enter not into judgment 
with thy servant, for in thy sight shall no man living be 
justified. Thou hast searched me and known me. Thou 
ocHnpassest my path, and art acquainted with all my ways. 
Bach knowledge is too wonderful for me — I cannot attain 
it Whither shall I go firom thy presence? If I take the 
wings of the morning, and dwell in the nttetmost ports ef 
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the sea, even there shall thy hand lead me, and thy right 
hand shall hold me. In God is my salvation and my 
glory. The rock of my strength and my refuge is ia 
God! Therefore will I give thanks unto thee, who remem- 
hered us in our low estate, and hath redeemed us fi'om our 
enemies. My voice shalt thou hear in the morning— in 
the morning will I direct my prayers unto thee. I ^ 
me down and slept — I awaked, for the Lord sustained me. 
LM the words of my mouth, and the meditations of my 
heart be acceptable in thy sight, O Lord ! my strength and 
my Redeemer, because thy loving kindness is better than 
life. Hide not thy &.ce Scorn me in the day when I am 
in trouble ; put not thy servant away in anger, thou that 
haist been my help : leave me not, neither forsake me, 
God of my salvation ! I know that thy judgments are 
right, and that thou in very faithftdness hast afflicted me; 
but thou, O Lord ! art a Grod fidl of compassion, and gra- 
cious, and long suffering, and plenteous in mercy and 
truth. Open thou mine eyes that I may behold wondrous 
things out of thy law. Incline my heart unto thy testi- 
monies, and not to covetousness. Let integrity and up- 
rightness preserve me, for I wait upon thee. Who can 
understand his errors 7 cleanse thou me from secret faults. 
Keep back thy servant also from presumptuous sins, let 
them not have dominion over me. According to the mul- 
titude of thy tender mercies, blot out my transgressions* 
Wash me thoroughly from mine iniquity, and cleanse me 
from my sin. Create in me a new heart, O God ! and 
renew a right spirit within me. Arise, O Lord ! O God, 
lift up thy hand, forget not the humble. For with thee is 
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the fountain of li^ in thy light shall we see light O 
oontiniie thy loving kindness to them that know thee, and 
thy righteoosness to the upright in heart ! O let the nations 
be i^ad and sing fi>r joy, for thou shalt judge the people 
righteously. Then i^all the earth peld her increase, and 
God, even our own €rod, shall bless us, and all the ends of 
the eartii shall fear him. His name shall endure forever : 
his name shall be continued as long as the sun — all nations 
shall call him Uessed. And blessed be his glorious name 
ix ev&9 and let the whole earth be filled with his glory. 
Amen «nd amen. 



AN UNFINISHED PRAYER FOR Hi 
CHILDREN. 

To Thee, indulgent parent and omnipotent rule 
universe, I commit my children. As thou hast 
preserved them amidst all the dangers to which tl 
been exposed, continue, I beseech thee, thy cai 
they are separated from me. May their lives be 
in their sight, and their health be improved. O : 
beloved children be the peculiar care of thy 
Providence ; guide them into all truth ; direct then 
wisdom ; strengthen them in the hour of temptal 
keep them from every transgression, of thy wise i 
laws. Keep them ever in mind of their dependei 
and their responsibitity to Thice. Provide all tk 
cessary for their souls and their bodies. Make tl 
fill to their fellow » » « * « 



A PRAYER, 
Written oo a day of ThankBgiTing appointed by the Governor. 

EvKE blesied and glorious God — ^the Creator and Pre- 
serrer of every creature. Unworthy by nature, and still 
more tmworthy by their actual transgressions — ^thou dost 
yet aOow thy creatures to praise and to pray, and thou 
hast graciously promised to listen to the contrite in heart 
Enable me,I beseech thee, to approach thee with sudi dis- 
positions as thou wilt own and bless, and accept of my 
prayers and my praises in the name of Jesus Christ, my 
redeemer. All the days of my life I have been the care 
of thy watchful providence, and every year has been 
crowned with blessings. Accept of my thanks, that my 
lot was cast in a land invigorated by liberty, illuminated 
by science, and blest yet more with the glorious light of 
the Christian religion. I bless thee for this great mercy 
that I was early taught to know thee, and that thou hast 
not permitted me altogether to forsake thee, the God of my 
&thers ! I desire to be thankful that my life has been 
spared to this day — ^that I have been provided with food 
and raiment, that I have enjoyed a great measure of health 
and many valuable friends. I thank thee that thou hast 
given me moral and intellectual faculties, and hast been 
pleased to make the improvement of these one of the great- 
est pleasures of my life. 

6» 
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Bat how shall I be suffidently grateftil for that mercj 
which has spared so many of the dear children whom thoQ 
hast given — ^which has watched over their childhood and 
youth, and hast hitherto most graciously prevented them 
from falling into gross immorality ! O let not all this 
goodness be lost upon me, or upon them. Impress us so- 
lemnly with a sense of the responsibility of our condition! 
let no talent which thou hast intrusted to us perish in our 
hands, but give us grace to improve them to thy glory, and 
our own eternal advantage. Keep, I beseech thee, those 
dear objects of my fondest solicitude from fidling into the 
snares that surround them. Be thou their counseUor, their 
guide, and their Almighty protector. May their lives be 
precious In thy sight Grant them health of body and 
ability of mind to perform their duties. Bless the labours 
of their hands, and grant them such a competency of the 
things of this life, as shall be best adapted to their pre* 
paration for another and a better world ! 




A PRAYER. 

SupRRMXLY great, and glorious Lord God Almighty! 
Thoa art the Creator of the universe — ^the Grovemor and 
Bene&ctor of all thy rational creatures. In thee I live and 
move and have my being — grant that I may, therefore, be 
sensible of my obligations to thee — and feel my continual 
dependence upon thee. Thou art the all-wise dispoeec of 
every event, may I therefore acquiesce in every dispensa- 
tion of thy Providence — and humbly and sincerely desire 
that thy vidll, not mine, may be done. Thou art present 
every where, and knowest even the hearts of all men — 
may I therefore be enabled to think, and speak, and act, 
with an abiding sense of thy presence continually upon 
me. Let the words of my mouth, and the meditations of 
my heart be acceptable in thy sight — O Lord, my strength 
and my redeemer. Give me wisdom to direct my steps— 
and strengthen me for the performance of every duty to 
which thou shalt call me. Father of mercies— I have 
hitherto been supported by thy bounty — continue thy 
goodness to me, and grant me such temporal comforts as 
thou in thine infinite wisdom shall deem best fitted for 
me. If thou hast determined to try me by adversity — O 
may affliction work out for me the peaceable piety of sal- 
vation ! But make me rich in grace through Him — who^ 
though he was rich, became poor for my sake. Make me 
deeply sensible of the value of this thy best gift to man— 
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redemption through thy son Jesus Christ ! For his sake 
forgive my imiumerable sins, and enable me truly to for. 
give all who injure or offend me — ** And unto him who is 
able to do exceeding more abundantly above all that we can 
ask or think — ^who is the blessed and only Potentate — ^the 
King of kings, and Lord of lords — ^who only hath immor* 
tality, dwelling in light whidi no man can approach unto, 
whom no man hath seen or can see," to him be the glory 
fi>r ever — ^Amen. 



SKETTCH OF A LANDSCAPE 

In Ceeil eoantji MarylaDd, at tiie janction of tha Odorani eraak 
with the Suaquehenna, luggeited by liearing the birda aiog daring 
the remarkably warm weather in February 18U6. 

What joyous notes are those, so soft, so sweet, 
That unexpected, strike my charmed ear ! 
They are the Robin*s song! This genial mom 
Deceives the feathered trihe : fer yet the sun 
In Pisces holds his course ; nor yet has Spring 
AdvancM one legal claim ; but though oblique. 
So mild, so warm, descend his cheering rays. 
Imprisoning winter seems subdued. No dread 
Of change retards their wing ; but off they soar 
Triumphing in the fancied dawn of Spring. 

Adventurous birds, and rash ! ye little think. 
Though lilacs bud, and early willows burst. 
How soon, the blasts of March — the snowy sleets. 
May turn your hasty flight, to seek again 
Your wonted warm abodes. Thus prone is youth. 
Thus easily allured, to put his trust 
In fair appearance ; and with hope elate. 
And nought suspecting, thus he sallies forth. 
To earn experience in the storms of life! 

But why thus chide — ^why not with gratitodt 
Receive and cherish ev'ry gleam of joy ? 
For many an hour can witness, that net oft. 
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My solitude is cheered by feelings such. 

So blithe — so pleasurable as thy song 

Sweet Robin, gives. Yet on thy graceful banks, 

Majestic Susquehanna — joy might dwell ! 

For whether bounteous Summer sport her stores, 

Or niggard Winter bind them — still the forms 

Most grand, most elegant, that Natiure wears 

Beneath Columbians skies, are here combinM. 

The wide extended landscape glows with more 
Than common beauty. Hills rise on hills — 
An amphitheatre, whose lofty top. 
The spreading oak, or stately poplar crowns — 
Whose ever-varying sides present such scenes 
Smooth or precipitous-harmonious still — 
Mild or sublime, — as wake the poet's lay ; 
Nor aught is wanting to delight the sense; 
The gifts of Ceres, or Diana's shades. 
The eye enraptured roves o'er woods and dells» 
Or dwells complacent on the numerous signs 
Of cultivated li&. The labourer's decent cot, 
Marks the dear spring, or bubbling rill. 
The lowlier hut hard by the river's edge. 
The boat, the seine suspended, tell the place 
Where in his seajson hardy fishers toiL 
More elevated on the grassy slope. 
The fiirmer's mansion rises mid his trees ; 
Thence, o'er his fields the master's watchful eye 
Survejrs the whole. He sees his flocks, his herds 
Excluded fit>m the grain-built cone; all else. 
While rigid winter reigns, their firee domain! 
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Range through the pagtores, crop the tender root, 
Or climbing heights abrupt, search careful out. 
The welcome herb, — ^now prematurely sprung 
Through hal^thawed earth. Beside him spreading elms 
His friendly barrier from th* invading north. 
Contrast their shields defensive with the willow 
Whose flexile drapery sweeps his rustic lawn. 
Before him lie his vegetable stores. 
His garden, orchards, meadows — aU his hopes— 
Now bound in icy chains: but ripening smis 
Shall bring their treasures to his plenteous board. 
Soon too, the hum of busy man shall wake 
Th' adjacent shores. The baited hook, the net. 
Drawn skilful round the wat'ry cove, shall bring 
Their prize delicious to the rural feast 

Here blooms the laurel on the rugged breaks, 
Umbrageous, verdant, through the circling year 
His bushy mantle scorning winds or snows-— 
While there — ^two ample streams confluent grace— 
Complete the picture— animate the whole ! 
Broad o'er the plain the SusqueJumna rolls. 
His rapid waves flir sounding as he comes. 
Through many a distant dime and verdant vale, 
A thousand springy caverns yield their rills. 
Augmenting still his force. The ton^t grows, 
Spreads, deep and wide, till braving all restraint 
Ev'n mountain ridges feel the imperious press; 
Forced from their ancient rock-bound base— they leave 
Their monumental sides, erect, to guard 
The pass— and tell to future days, and years. 
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The wond'rous tale! Meanwhile, 
The conqueror flood holds on his course, 
Resistless ever — sinuous, or direct 
Unconscious tribes beneath his surface play. 
Nor heed the laden barques, his surface bear; 
Now gliding swiftly by the threatening rocks, 
Now swimming smoothly to the distant bay. 
To meet and bring his liberal tribute too. 
The modest Oetorara winds his way — 
Not ostentatious like a boasting world 
Their little charities proclaiming loud — 
But silent through the glade retirM and wild. 
Between the shaded banks on cither hand. 
Till circling yonder meed — ^he yields his name. 
Nor proudly, Susquehanna! boast thy gain. 
For thence, not fiur, thou too, like him shalt give 
Thy congregated waters, title — all, 
To swell the nobler name of Chesapeake! 

And is not such a scene as this the spell. 
That lulls the restless passions into peace? 
Yes. Gold must be the sordid heart, unmov'd 
By Nature's bounties: but they cannot fill. 
That ardent craving in the mind of man. 
For Boeial inUreoune^ — ^the healthful play-» 
The moral gem — the light of intellect — 
Communion sweet with those we love! 



WITH A ROSE IN JANUARY. 



Wiix yoa accept this bud my dear. 
Fit emblem of the commg year: 
The bud expands, the flower blooms. 
And gives awhile its rich perfumes : 
Its strength decays, its leaf descends. 
Its sweets are gone — ^its beauty ends. 

Such is the year. — ^The morning brings 
The bud of pleasure in its wings: 
Hope, health, and fortune, smile their day, 
And charm each threatening cloud away : 
But gathering ills increase their force. 
And though concealed — ^make sure their course. 
They come — they press — they stand coniest, 
And ditappointmerU tells the rest 
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FOR AN ALBUM. 

What is an Album? 'Tis a book. 
Where every one may take a look, 
And find themselves reflected there, — 
The gay, the grave, the beau, the &ir; 
It is a motley mass of scribbles. 
Of witlings, scholars, belles, and fribbles^ 
All compass'd in a fine red cover. 
With lines and letters gilded over ; 
Its better part perchance !^ — ^but hold 
We will not cavil — ^though we're old ! 
Let the young ladies have their whims. 
Wisdom will come no doubt betimes. 
Yet, since you ask a mairon'a mite, 
(It will, she knows, be poor and trite) 
Receive with smiles, though you and she 
May not at present, quite agree. 

Let not this pretty book contain 
Th* efiusions of the pert and vain : 
Who write, their fimcied skill to show. 
Wits, whom the Muses never knew. 
Their verses fireely they dispense. 
And Albums tell their want of sense. 
But Mary — let your Album be. 
Of taste, and truth, a treasury. 



i 
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icj in her dancmg honn 
w a pag« with glowing flowen. 
he moral lesson give 
h that bids the Album live; 
er many, many Springs, 
I in timers all-bearing wings, 
heae memorials of love 
may read, and still approve. 
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Though passing time has reckless shed. 
Some snowy flakes up<m my head, 
And clipt imagination's wing, 
Amongst the yomig I too would sing. 
But Fancy flies the vain desire, 
Nor leaves one particle of fire! 
Long since, she left the airy seat 
Where she and I were wont to meet 
The scenes where Hope had drest her howers. 
The frolic days — ^the golden hours 
Are gone — and haggard, wrinkled care, 
Dull thoughts, and earth-bom schemes are there! 
What then — shall I ignobly shrink 
From pencil, paper, pen and ink? 
No, wisdom with experience lies. 
Old women then, may still advise. 
But what will blooming belles receive? 
What sober truth will they receive? 
What gilded subject will allure? 
Why — ^Love and Marriage, to be sure. 
This theme congenial, then let's try 
^ And lay some wholesome precepts by. 

Dear girl — Cleave not the single state. 
To mourn a heedless choice too late! 
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Think well — ^think longr, what hitter things 
Dark cankering Disappointment brings ; 
Ask jour own heart what it demands, 
And mark just where the index stands. 
Yet there are grand essentials — ^tiiree, 
And without these no choice must be. 
Grood temper, principle and sense, — 
With none, no, not even one, dispense; 
Good nature smooths the rugged way, 
Which all must travel daj by day; 
Good sense holds up the mirror true 
Which gives to circumstance its due; 
Directs her thoughts by reason*s laws. 
And thence her rule of action draws — 
Whilst principle, unbending stands. 
Nor moves for passions fierce commands. 

These points obtained, each first, each best. 
It matters little for the rest: 
Let fortune change her devious way. 
The toife will love,— esteem— obey. 

But after these a dainty dame. 
Named Taste, will urge a lavirful claim ; 
Must have a person talt— or fiiir. 
Or black, or brovim, must be his hair! 
He must be apt to write, or read, 
And through the paths of fimcy lead ; 
He must of science have a store. 
Of modem vnt, or ancient lore ! 
Or he must cheer tlie winter-hearth 
With song or laughter-loving mirth, 

7* 
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Or wake the sprightiy violin. 

Or point with living glow the scene! 

Taste, if not overmuch she ask. 
Or puts on vice a specious mask, 
Indulge — ^for souls, if different quite. 
Like oil and wine, will not unite. 
Let her point out that loveliness 
Which she requires, in virtue's dress. 
This is a garb of various hue, 
Scarce seen alike by any two. 
Still — after ywi have pleased your taste. 
Think long — ^know well — ^nor fix in haste. 



LINES FOR AN ALBUM. 

Anothkr Album ! and another ! 

"Pray write," says one, — ^"pray write!" — another! 

Time was, when woman dared not speak, 
No more than I shutdd dare talk Greek, 
Of things, the chartered right of men, 
From father Adam down to Penn ; 
To keep her house and reign her will. 
The utmost effort of her skill ; 
Blest in her ignorance, she sought the while, 
No boon beyond her husband's smile ; 
Or, if no husband's rule she knew. 
But joyM in youth and freedom too. 
Still she must wear the female fetters, 
Nor step into the world of letters. 
A novel she might read perchance 
And smile, and sing, and dress and dance. 
While intellect, of man the pride. 
To simple woman was denied ! 
But &flhion takes a wondrous range, 
For people's minds are apt to change. 
Not, but that ladies sometimes dream'd. 
They were not really what they seemed ; 
Mere pets — a master's eye to please. 
Or drudges to promote his ease. 
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Now, men are wiser grown — ^they see, 
That woman too, may taste the Tree 
Whose fruits have broken slavery*s chain 
And set the world to rights again; 
That she may read, and write, like man, 
And every form of being scan. 
Now theory gives place to fact. 
And women think, and speak, and act ; 
Now science shows them all her store. 
Sacred, to lordly man, no more ! 
They throng in crowds the Muses* Hall, 
And Clio bids them welcome all! 

Then ladies ocvne, put forth your lays. 
Wreath your proud temples with the bays. 
And let the Album sound your praise. 



INTRODUCmON TO AN ALBUM. 

As Valeria sat reading — *twas sometime last age, 
With intense application, some beautiful page,* 
In rapt thought she exclaimM — ^^* Wondrous art of the pen, 
How great — ^how transcendent — ^thy blessings to men ! 

**By thee is possessed the proud pow^r sought of old; 
It is thine to transform what thou touchest, to gold; 
By thy magical lines, on this paper appears, 
'Midst the charms of creation — ^the experience of years. 

**But to me, what avails erudition's deep store. 
The high flight of Genius, his light, or his lore; 
To the mind's ardent eye in full blaze they appear, 
But memory refuses the impress to wear!" 

While thus the maid mus'd — a bright form seem'd to glide 
From a sun-tinted cloud, and descend to her side; 
Light and beauty celestial, her lineage bespeak. 
Genius radiates her eye-— and wit plays on her cheek. 

'Twas iNVENTioif — the mother of arts and of arms; 
Youth and age, in her shape, had commingled their 

charms: 
From the fi)lds of her garment an Album she took. 
And gracefully gave to Valeria the book. 
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**Be it mine,** said the Sylph, ** to remove all this grief; 
This Albmn will minister certain relief 
Let the lesson well tried thy attention engage. 
And wisdom and virtue still live in this page.** 




LIFE. 

SUGGESTED IN A SUMMER EVENING. 

Tis earlj eve — the san^s last trembUng glance. 
Still hovers o*er and gilds the western wild. 
And slowly leaves the haunts of solitude. 

Venus, bright mistress of the musing hour. 
Above the horizon lifts her beckoning torch ; 
Stars, in their ord^, follow one by one 
The graceful movement of their brilliant queen. 
Obedient to the hand that fix*d them all, 
And said to each — Be this thy place. 
Re&eshing airs revive man*s sinking strength. 
And hallowed thoughts come rushing to the heart! 

Now from her eastern clime the golden Moon, 
Set in a frame of azure, lifls her shield. 
And all creation wakes to life renewed! 
Not long she holds supreme her joyous course ; 
Ifer foes in sullen vapours fitful rise. 
And envious, hovering over her splendid path. 
Now thin — ^now dense, impede her kindly ray. 
In hasty, partial gleams, of light and shade. 
She holds her purposed way^ — ^Now darker clouds 
Collect, combine, advance — she fidls — ^*twotdd seem 
To rise no more— sudden they break — ^they pass. 
Once more she shines — ^bright sovereign of the skies ! 
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Thus *tu with life— it is not dubious hope 
In early youth — 'tis joy — joy unalloyed; 
Joy blooms within, all objects take the tint. 
And glowing colours paint the vista's length. 

Not long, life dances on the plastic scene. 
Care's haggard form invades each flow'ry path ; 
Disease, with pallid hue, leads on her train. 
And Sorrow sheds her tears in wasting showers! 
But Pain and Grief pass on, and harrowing Care 
Awhile puts on some pleasing, treacherous shape ; 
Then hope revives, health blooms! love smiles — 
And wealth and honours crown the distant day. 
How long ? Envenom'd ills collect all 'round. 
And while short-sighted man his fragile schemes 
Pursues — ^not grasps — blow afler blow fidl swift. 
Fall reckless — and he sinks beneath their weight! 
To rise no more? Like yon triumphant Moon, 
That ** walks in brightness" now, beyond the douds, 
Through patient suffering, man shall surely rise 
To dwell above that orb, in light ineffable. 
Where pain — ^where sin — ^where sorrows, never came! 



HfiMlNISCENCES OF PHILADtXPHU. 

I pray you, let us satiufy our eyes 

With the memorials, and the things of fame, 

That do renown this city. -^Twelfth J^ight. 

As human natare is said to be the same in every age 
id country, it is reasonable to expect that our infant stage 
lould successively exhibit every character that has flou- 
shed in maturer regions. The antiquary, one might 
lagine, could find no fixxi in our new world to regale his 
>petite. Yet even antiquaries are starting up amongst 
3; and our ancients are called upon to ransack their me- 
lories, and recite the tales of days long past. It is said 
> be the spirit of the times to neglect the aged, and give 
11 honotir to the young. Old men, and old women, will 
len be gratified by this unexpected summons, and will, 
3ry probably, bring out all their stores. America has no 
^uidical altars; no incomprehensible Stonehenge; no cir- 
!e of Dendara, to elicit her lore. Every thing with us is 
oung; all is within the memory or the attainment of her 
itizens. Some ancient monuments have indeed been dis- 
9vered in our western states, and their origin and design 
ave hitherto baffled the investigations of our philosophers, 
^e have then, no subjects of inquiry but the gradual pro- 
ress of our settlements, and the ever-changing manners 
f their inhabitants; and if man be the proper study of 
lan, these topics may not be without interest to the curious. 

8 
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There are jet living in Philadelphia, many who can 
tell of incredible revolutions since they played in her streets. 
They well remember when this wide^read metropolis was 
comparatively a village, and had the simple manners of a 
village. The impressions of childhood are too deep to be 
effaced. The language of that day, when they said of a 
person who was about to make a voyage to Ehigland, tliat 
he was going Aome, seems to them but of yesterday; and 
the peal of Christ church bells, for the king's birth-day, or 
the discovery of the gunpowder plot, still rings m fb^ 
ears. The revolution made a ehange in all these matters 
of homage to the mother-country, not more remarkabb 
than that which it quickly produced upon the appearance 
of the city and the manners of the people. 

Previous to the occupation of Philadelphia, by flie Bri- 
tish troops, in 1777, Water, Front, and Third, were the 
only streets, parallel with the Delaware river, that wrae 
closely built Many houses in these days, which are not 
now thought sufficiently genteel or convenient fyt a seoond* 
rate tradesman, were then inhabited by the rich and ho- 
nourable of the land. The cross streets, from Pise to 
Vine, extended from the river to Foiuih street A large 
double house in Market street,* between Fifth and Sixth, 
stood alone, and was considered out of toum. It was 
afterwards successively occupied by the two Preffidents, 
Washington, and Adams. The house now tenanted by 
the SchuylkiU Bank, is the only one besides, recollected m 



*Bailt by William Maiters, Eaq. whose eldest daa|hter WM Ito 
lady of the governor, Richard PeoD. 
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this quarter. This beloiis;ed to Joseph Galloway, Esq. 
and was confiscated, in consequence of his adherence to 
the king in the revolutionary war. The state house, a 
jail, a court house, an hospital, and almshouse,* and a city 
library, and about a dozen churches, constituted the amount 
of our public buildings. The jail, and library, have been 
long since removed. The former, together with its yard, 
(enclosed by a stone wall,) and the jailer*s house, occupied 
about one-third of the west side of Third, fixmi the comer 
of Afarket street: and the latter, a mean one story tene- 
ment of stcme, stood in a muddy lane-— which is now fifth 
street— and near to the comer of Chestnut— a spot now 
ornamented by our state-house squarcf The market- 
boose extended firom Front to Third streets, and at this 
last extremity— Ksonvenient to its parent, the jail, stood a 
pillory and whipping poet, where felons were usually exhi- 
bited on market days. Still, Philadelphia, at this early 
day, was not without many spacious mansions; but tfaey 
were distributed in aU parts of the city. We could boast 
of none of those splendid rows which now challenge a 
comparison with the edifices of any other metropolis. 
Carriages, or coaches, and charioti, as they were then 
lespectively called, were yet more scarce, than large dwell- 
ings. Our progenitors did not deem a carriage a neces- 
sary qipendage of wealth and respectability. Many mer- 
chants and professional gentlemen kept a one-horse chair, 

*Th0D called the bettering hooie. 

t A few yean more, and it will be forgotten that we owe thia embel- 
lishment and convenience, to the taste and exertions of the father of 
our worthy fellow citizen, John Vaughan, Esq. 
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but every man's coach was known by every body. Thi 
were not more, perhaps, than ten or twehre in the city, 
hack had not been heard of. There was one public sta 
to New York, and there may have been sta^s to Baltmi< 
and Lancaster, but they are not recollected ;-^indeed, th< 
was so little intercourse between our city and these tow: 
that their names were scarcely known until the war brou| 
them into notice. 

Let it not however be supposed that we" were with< 
refinement: we were polite, though frugal. We had 
theatre and a dancing assembly. The latter was held oi 
a fortnight, and managed by six married gentlemen, of 1 
most respectable rank and character. This association 
must be confessed, partook of the aristocratic feeling 
fused into our community by a monarchical governmc 
The families of mechanics, however wealthy, were 
admitted. The subscription was 31. 158. and admitted 
master and the females of his family. Young men^ne 
appeared there under the age of twenty-one, and then tl 
paid for their own tickets. Young ladies could not 
introduced under eighteen. 

« 

Supper at the assembly consisted of tea, chocolate, i 
rusk — a simple cake, now never seen amidst the profu£ 
of confectionary that inundates our entertainments, 
had at that tune no spice of French in our institutic 
consequently, we did not know how to romp in cotilli< 
but moved with grave dignity in minuets, and sober ga 
in country dances. Every thing was conducted by : 
and order: places were distributed by lot, and part 
were engaged for the evening ; and neither could be chaj^ 
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hy either forwardness or &.vouritism. Gentlemen always 
drank tea with their partners the day afler the assembly. 
Private balls were sometimes given: tea parties were not 
known by that tenh, yet by the established modes of visit- 
ing, ten ci a dozen ladies were oflen collected, to partake 
of that pleasant beverage. Christmas was peculiarly the 
tune for dinner parties. Families, and the circle of their 
intimate friends, invariably took the romid of dinners 
daring the holidays; and the meeting was always pro- 
tracted to a supper. Morning visits were very rare. Hours 
were, comparatively, very early : the most formal dinno: 
was on the table at two or three, and supper between nine 
and ten. Of the few practices not to be commended in 
these primeval days, perhaps it is one, that supper, afler 
tea, was a customary meal in every &mily. Sociable visits 
were then paid, not at night, but in the afternoon. A 
matron would drink tea with her friend, return home by 
candle-lighting, tie on her check apron, and put her chil- 
dren to bed. 

As we are not instituting a comparison between the 
rusticity of our state, whilst we were dependent colonies, 
•ad our improvements and conveniences since we become 
a sovereign natiim, we shall simply state the amount of 
our attainments in the infimcy of the city. Marble man- 
tels, and finding doors, were not then indispensably neces- 
sary to make a house tenantable — ^nor so&s, nor carpets, 
nor girandoles. A white floor, sprinkled with clean sand, 
large tables, and heavy high-backed chairs of walnut or 
mahogany, decorated a parlour g^iteelly enough for any 
body. Sometimes, a carpet, not, however, covering the 

8* 
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whole floor, was seen upon the dfimn^-room. This wasi 
show-parlour up stairs — ^not used but upon state oocasioos 
— 4ind then not to dine in. Although many articles which 
now minister to our comfort were then unknown, yet our 
houses were abundantly provided with necessary and sub- 
stantial furniture. Pewter plates and dishes were in gene- 
ral use: having no trade to China, the porcelain of that 
country, if seen at all on a dinner-table, was only displayed 
on great occasions. Plate, more or less, was seen ua every 
family of easy circumstances; not indeed in all the various 
shapes that have since been invented, but in massive 
waiters, bowls, tankards, cans, &c. ^c. Glass tumblers 
were but little used ; punch, the most common beverage, 
was drunk by the company from one large bowl of silver 
or china; and beer, from a tankard of the former metal 
Dress was discriminative, and appropriate, both as it re- 
garded the season and the character of the individual. 
Ladies never wore the same dresses at work and on visits. 
They sat at home, or went out in the morning, in chintz — 
brocades, satins, and mantuas, were reserved for evening 
or dinner parties. Robes, or negligees, as they were 
called, were always worn in full dress. Muslins vvere not 
worn at all. Little misses, at a dancing-^hool ball — fcx 
these were almost the only f^tes that fell to their share in 
the days of discrimination — ^were drest in frocks of lawn 
or cambric. Worsted was then thought dress enough fer 
common days. We should shock the grandfathers, per- 
haps we might say the fathers, of the present race, if we 
should tell them, that when boys, they wore long coats and 
small-clothes! Gentlemen wore light-coloured cloths of 
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-eveiy hue : — ^Uue, green, drab, blossom, or scarlet Black 
was used as mouming only, or as a professional dress. 

Boarding-schools for girls were not known in Philadel- 
phia until about the time of the Revolution ; nor had they 
any separate schools fur writing and cyphering, but they 
were taught in common with boys. The ornamental 
parts of female education were bestowed on them, but 
geography and grammtur were probably thought too ab- 
struse for their flimsy minds — at any rate no one dreamed 
of making the experiment, untU a certain gentleman, 
named Horton, proposed to teach these sciences to young 
ladies. He obtained a class of about half a dozen, and 
the idea being once broached that females had intellects, 
institutions fer their improvement soon multiplied. 

But perhaps there is a balance of advantages and disad- 
vantages in every age. In the olden time, domestic com- 
fort was not every day interrupted by the pride and the 
profligacy of servants. There were then but few hired ; 
black slaves, and Crerman and Irish redemptioners, made 
up the mass. Personal liberty is unquestionably the inhe- 
rent right of every human creature ; but the slaves of Phila- 
delphia were a happier class of people than the free blacks of 
the present day, who taint the very air by their vices, and 
exhibit every sort of wretchedness and profligacy in their 
dwellings. The former &lt themselves to be an integral 
part of the family to which they belonged ; they experi- 
enced in all respects the same consideration and kindness 
as white servants, and they were faithful and contented. 
Servants, in the days of which we speak, affected no equality 
with their masters; they knew their places, and they kept 
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them; nor did they, in either dress or manners, imBoate 
an ambition to rise to the level of their supericM^ 

It is certainly an evidence of the hcmesty of our pc^xib' 
tion, previously to the Revolution, that our front doon 
stood open all day ; in pleasant weather they were open also 
in the evening, at which time people frequently sate in tbe 
porches which were appended to every dwelling. By this 
practice the social intercourse of neighbourhoods was &• 
cilitated: neighbours sat together, or walked from door to 
door, and chatted away a friendly hour. All who lived 
within the square, and whose rank was nearly the same, 
had this appellation, and were visited according^. It may 
be proper, here, to inform the reader that Philadelidiia then 
had no influxes of strangers as she now receives from year 
to year. The inhabitants were the descendants of the first 
settlers, and were almost all known by name, and a consi- 
derable part personally, to one another. Of late years, the 
practice of visiting families who come into your vicinity, 
has been in a great measure disused ; formerly it was a 
hospitality very seldom omitted. 

In submitting these brief notices of Philadelphia as it 
was, to our readers, we suppose we shall elicit a smile, 
and perhaps a sneer too, at the rusticity of the early set> 
tiers ; yet it may not be unamusing. Manners and eos- 
toms pass away, and new inventions take their jJac es 
but all are good in their own times — a Christmas turkey 
was as palatable fifly years -ago from a dish of pewtef, 
brightly scoured, as a bouill^ is now, from one of French 
china. 

The age of our city does not much exceed a eentniy mA 
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a hal£ Since the date of our independence, it has increased 
with such astonishing rapidity, both in extent and opulence. 
Our new streets approach to patrician splendour, and the' 
old houses, in which our ancestors acquired wealth, are 
becoming so offensive to our improved ideas in taste, that 
they are continually disappearing, to make room for a 
better order of tilings. We often fear that our venerable 
State-house, and old Christ church, will start up some of 
these days in a dress of marble, in accordance with the 
modem morbid passion for magnificence. 

Since then the prevailing temper of the times is to make 
all things new; and the generation which by personal 
knowledge, or by tradition, possesses the power of telling 
of tilings as they were, is fast passing away, — ^it is a 
matter of some interest to collect amongst them, the relics 
of our infant condition. The older inhabitants of our 
towns and cities can contribute much towards a history of 
the early settlers in the minor particulars of their customs 
and habits, far more illustrative of their character, than 
gre^t events. They can tell how America, by patience and 
industry, has developed her genius, and advanced from in- 
significance amongst the nations of the earth, to a station 
not merely respectable, but greatly to be envied. 

Since we commenced these remarks, we have been 
kindly favoured with the sight of a ciu'ious manuscript on 
the same subject The writer is a very enthusiast in an- 
tiquities, and seems to have laid under contribution all the 
well-stricken in years within his reach. From the most 
respectable authorities, he has collected a mass of curious 
^ts and anecdotes, respecting Philadelphia and the neigh- 
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bouring villages — ^particularly of Germantown. Sprinfi, 
creeks, groves and copses, which once broke and divera* 
fied the ground, now levelled and drawn out into streets, 
are located and recorded. They are all gone, long since^ 
and forgotten ; but this inde&tigable inquirer has performed 
a grateful service to society by rescuing them firom oblivion. 

The rapid increase of our city being frequently the sub- 
ject of conversation, gentiemen, not much beyond the mid- 
dle age are heard to say, that they have skated on ponds 
as far east as Seventh, and even Fifth, streets ; and many 
r^nember lots, inclosed by post and rail fonces, in the now 
most populous and busy streets. But we had not heard 
of a duck and geese pond near to Christ church, until yn 
fomid it mentioned in the manuscript just alluded to. The 
writer of this interesting collection has discovered also tht 
location of a mineral spring, spoken of in Penn's letters; 
and at least of six others within the city; and particulai^ 
a remarkable basin surrounded by shrubs, called **BaUi> 
aheba^s spring and bower.*' Many circumstances lesped* 
ing Philadelphia, not of sufficient importance to be admit- 
ted into a regular history, will be found in this book. Tliey 
will be amusing to our children ; and indeed there is much, 
of which the younger part of the present generation are 
entirely ignorant These things, trifling as they may ap- 
pear, at first view, are worth preserving ; and all who re* 
member the olden time will do well to contribute their 
mite. 

February, 1824. 



ON FASHION. 

AlM»XflSKD TO THE KDITOR OF THE PORT fOUa 

Most of yoa writers have leaped into the censor's tbnme 
withoat leave or license ; where you were no sooner seated 
than, with the impadenoe one might expect fitmi snch 
conduct, yoa have railed, with all the severity of satire 
and indecency of invective, against our folly, frivolity, 
forwardness, fondness of dress, and so forth. You cant 
conceive what a latitude is assumed by the witlings of 
the day, fhxm the encouragement of such pens as your*8« 
Those well dressed young gentlemen who will lay awake 
whole nights in carving the fashions of a new doublet^ 
and who will criticise Cooper without knowing whether 
Shakespeare wrote dramas or epic poems, these wiseacres, 
I say, saunter along chesnut-street, when the sun shines, 
and amuse themselves with sneers against our sex : and 
in nothing are we so much the object of their ridicule as 
in our devotion to fashion, on whose shrine, according to 
these modem peripatetics, we sacrifice our time, our un- 
derstanding, and our health. We have freedom of the 
press, and freedom of religion, and why should we not 
enjoy a fireedom of &shi(ms? 

What do these s^ent gentlemen wish? Would they 
have a dress for fomales established by an act of the assembly, 
as doctors of medicine have been created in IMhryland? 
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** Which dress aforesaid of the aforegoing figure, colourf 
materials, feshion, cut, make, &.c &c. all the good spin' 
sters of Pennsylvania shall wear on all highdays and holy- 
days, mider pain, &.c &.c/' Horrible idea! — ^What! tie w 
down to the dull routine of the same looks, the same boo* 
nets, the same cloaks? take from us that charming divir- 
sity, that delightful variety, which blooms in endless sue* 
cession from week to week, with the changes of the sou 
son — ^m^e us tedious to ourselves, and as unalterable and 
unattractablc as an old family picture— or, what is equafly 
out of the way and insipid, an old Bachelor? Rob us of 
half our diarms and deprive us of aU the subjects of 
thought and conversation! You men may talk (^ your 
dogs, your horses, and your wine; but alas! if you take 
fiuhion from us, pray Mr. Saunter, inform me upon wfatt 
topic shall we converse with our beaux? Can youfiimish 
any substitute for the delightful themes of ribands, laces, 
bonnets, shawls, new dresses — ^with all the various and 
interesting inquiries about the forms and fashions intended 
to be at Mrs. 0.*s party to-morrow night, or which agita> 
ted the bosoms of so many belles on the preceding e?e< 
ning, at Mrs. "Ps? We should really mope ouisdvos inU 
the melancholy of a young lawyer, who looks and sigb 
in vain for a mistress or a client, or a gay girl, who i 
shut up in the country, enjoying the poetical charms c 
tirbid ponds, bellowing cattle, and neighbourly visitations 
and the poor, dear Uttle Dandies, for lack of new bonnet 
and gay ribands to talk about, would relapse into dowi 
right torpitude. 

But some of you talk of simplicity of nature ; of tii 
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gewgaw display of artificial charms; of deforming^ na- 
ture's works by the cumbrous and fantastical embellish- 
ments of art, and so ^rth. Now, sir, if you will pin the 
arfrument to this point, I shall have you in my power. 
Pray is nature simple, barren, tedious, dull, uniform, and 
unadorned, as you old bachelors would have us to be, so 
that we might resemble your comfortless selves? Look 
at the trees : are they all of the same colour? Are they 
not so infinitely diversified in their shades and figures, 
that, to an observing eye, no two axe alike? Observe the 
flowers of the garden : do they exhibit the same sombre 
or pole hue? Do they present that dull simplicity which 
you recommend to us, whom your gravest philosophers 
allow to be the handsomest beings in creation? Do you 
prefer the dull uniformity of a trench of upright celery to 
the variegated bed of tulips? What would you say of a 
project to reform nature by robbing the rose of its blush- 
ing red, the lily of its silver lustre, the tulip of its gorge- 
ous streaks, the violet of its regal purple, and allowing the 
vale to be no longer embroidered with their various beau- 
ties? or, of blotting from the clouds their golden streaks 
and dazzling silver, and banishing the gay rainbow firom 
the heavens, because they are not of a uniform colour, but 
for ever present more varieties and combinations of beau- 
ties than our imagination can paint? And shall not we, 
who, at least, pretended to have the use of reason, imitate 
nature? Nature has given for our use the varied dyes of 
the mineral and vegetable world, which enables us almost 
to vie with her own splendid gilding. Nature made us to 
be various, changeable, inconstant, many coloured, whim- 
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siea], fickle and fond of show if yon please, and we fi>Ilow 
nature with the greatest fidelity, when, like her, we use 
her beauties to delight the eye, gratify the taste, and em- 
ploy the mind in the harmonious varieties of colour and 
figure to which fashion resorts, and to which we devote 
so much time and thought 

Attend to these hints, and if you properly digest tbenit 
I have no doubt so sensible a head as you possess must 
nod assent to my doctrine, that to study fiishion and be m 
the fashion is the most delightful and harmless em* 
ployment upon earth, and the most conformable to cor 
nature. But if you should be so perverse as to think 
erroneously on this subject, I advise you to keep your 
observations to yourself, or to have your head well wiggti 
the next time you come amongst us. 



INDIAN NOTION OF DUELLING. 

As the readers of the Port Folio have been satiated 
idtfa the trayels of a Cfermarij I enclose you an extract 
him the traTcIs of an Indian^ who visited otor city, in the 
rear— w If you please you may try whether it be 
equally ** interesting." 

** The customs of these people are so absurd, and so in- 
xmsistent with each other, that a person must live an a^ 
imongst them, to understand their nature, or their use ; 
heir houses are contrived, with astonishing pains, to shelter 
hem from the trifling inconvenience of rain and cold, 
¥hich they dread exceedingly ; and of such great strength, 
IS plainly declares their intention is to live and die, in the 
lame place. It is wonderful that a people, so restless, 
ihould be contented to do so ! They seem to be always 
jusy, and often complain of &tigue, although they never 
mdergo the toils of the chase, to provide for their &mi- 
les ; but they are ever in pursuit of something, that they 
hink is necessary to their existence, and they employ a 
Tast number of persons to supply these artificial wants. 

** But in nothing, that we have yet seen, does their folly 
ippear so great, as in a custom, v^ch I am going to 
lescribe to you and to which they are all obliged to con^ 
brm — it proves, that their boasted love of peace is not 
iincere — that war and bloodshed are natural to the heart 
)f man. 
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IDO INDIAN NOTION OF DUELUNQ. 

Soon after our arrival here, we heard a great deal of talk 
ahout a duel^ that had lately happened between two of 
the chiefe of their nation. We were sometimes in igno* 
ranee what this mig^ht be — but as one of these men was 
a member of their gre&t council, and the other a warrior, 
who had fought bravely against us, we concluded certainly 
that they had performed some glorious exploit, for the 
good of their country — ^for this, they tell us, is the main- 
spring of all their actions. But, judge of our amazement, 
when our interpreter informed us, that a duel^ is a kind 
of fight between two persons, and the courage, which we 
had heard so loudly applauded, had^ only been exerted in 
endeavouring to kill each other I 

This explanation but served to heighten our curiosily, 
to inquire fiuiher into this absurd business, and we ob> 
tained the following account When a man supposes 
himself affironted, by one of his neighbours, he sends ano- 
ther, whom, on this occasion, he emphatically calls hia 
firiendy to require satis&ction^ — ^Now what he calls mtiM- 
faction is, that his enemy shall come out to meet him, and 
each being armed with a pistol, they shall stand within a 
few yards distance, and fire at one another. If either or both 
should be killed, the satisfaction is completed, or if only 
some bones are broken, and a little blood is spilled, still 
they are satisfied; for both the aggressor and the injured 
are exactly on a fix)ting, they then take each Gther*s hand, 
and declare, that there is no enmity between them. 

Thus far we had listened, to our informant, with serious 
attention, but wh^i he came to this sudden reconciliation, 
we could not help laughing at his contrivance, and sup* 
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posed he had been aimising us with one of those comical 
stories^ whidi they call a fartt^ and which they go in 
crowds to hear, in a beautifbl house, built fiur that purpose, 
but^he gravely assured us, that it was not only true, but 
that it hi^ypened very often ! 

Ah, my fiiends, let us not be deceived by the wordi of 
this fidthless people. They send their ministers to preach 
to us ** forgiveness of injuries,** and to tell us, that it is 
criminal, in us, to put to death the/oes we have gloriously 
taken in battle. Yet they murder imt another j in cool 
blood, for the most trivial offences, and even making pro- 
fessions of civihty, at the moment they are committing the 
monstrous deed ! They tell us, their wisdom is superior 
to ours, yet they confound innocence with guilt; and be- 
cause a man endeavours to take away their property or 
their good name, they bid him take their life also ! They 
tell us, that they have laws to avenge and protect them ; 
yet when we asked why they did not aj^ly to those boast- 
ed laws for redress, they confessed they were insufficient, 
and that, indeed, they forbad this kind of combat, but it 
was commanded by their tutelary deity, whom they call 
Honour, and whom they fear more than the laws of their 
country. Their ministers have told us too, that the Chris- 
tians worship but one Grod, and that He did not allow 
them to lay dovim their own lives, or take away that of 
their neighbours ; yet here they openly profess to wcH^ip 
another, and obey him rather than the Christian God, 
whom they pretended to preach to us ! T hey are in- 
sincere, let us not be deceived by them.** 

9* 




REVIEW OF DISCIPLINE. 

And do yoa think there are any who are inflnenced by this? 
Ob lud ! yes, sir; — the number of those, who undergo tlie fatifsa 
of judging for themselves is very small indeed. — Sheridan*» Critic. 

The satirist may laugh, and the moralist declaim, but the 
novelist continues to weave liis tissue, and the world is rea- 
dy to read. No species of writing is more generally ac- 
ceptable than the novel ; it is the delight of the young, and 
the amusement of the wise. What then can be more inju- 
dicious, than that indiscriminate censure, so lavishly be- 
stowed where it is likely to produce so little of the desired 
effect ? It cannot be proved that a novel, considered mere- 
ly as a work of imagination, contains in itself any delete- 
rious principle. Fictitious narrative is a powerftil incen- 
tive to that curiosity which is inherent in every human 
mind, and, therefi)re, may be presumed to have been im- 
planted in the heart for beneficial purposes : and may we 
not, also, observe, with becoming reverence, that instruc- 
tion not less than divine, has been communicated in this 
interesting vehicle ? That this power has been abused — 
most grossly abused, we shall not deny : but we are altoge- 
ther willing to acknowledge our obligation to those who 
have used the enchantment, not to bewilder the judgment, 
but to allure our steps to that path where alone true honour 
may be found. 

Of the modem works of fiction, webcdieve it can be raid, 
that some, at least, may be read with safety, and even with 
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tage ; for it is highly creditable to the present race^ 
if writers and readers, that a reform has commenced, 
oarseness and impiety that was disseminated in this 
atingf form, but a few years ago, would not be tolerat- 
the most inconsiderate of the present day in our 
ry. To be read now, an author must tame hisima- 
on — ^he must refine his sentiments, and purify his 
ige. That, which would once have been an anomaly 
ers — a novel recommending, and enforcing by pre- 
nd example, an important religious principle — ^has of 
een attempted with the happiest efifect Perhi^w it 
be assuming too much to infer the taste of the pub- 
>m the celebrity of Coelebs — ^the name of Miss 
is a talisman which leaves nothing to the judgment 
reader. But may we not feirly try the questicm on 
others that have subsequently appeared — ^particularly 
be productions of au anonymous author ? We allude 
novels entitled Self Control and Discipline. These 
I have had an extensive circulation, and their merit is 
>d by the most unqualified approbation ; and the ob- 
f both, is, expressly, to display the power of religioua 
pie in restraining the passions, and the necessity and 
tage of implanting the precious seed in early lifo. 
are both excellent, though we must object, in Self 
oZ, to some incidents which are of a complezicm too 
itic for the approbation of a sober judgment, and of 
re occurrence to afford a rule of practical observation, 
ar young female readers may there receive a lesson, 
at importance of which they are scarcely able to ap. 
te, at an age when the understanding is most liable 
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to be perverted by the pleading of the lieart-^never to 
commit their happiness to a man who is not governed by 
* the fear of Him who seeth in secret ;'* and thej are also 
taught, by a successful example, the power of Christian 
principle to resist, and finally to eradicate an ill-jdaced a& 
fection. But Discipline, which we think the preferabfe 
production, it is more immediately our present intention to 
commend. It is the design of this interesting work to show, 
that that which v^as declared by the royal preacher to be 
true in the day of his reign — ^that ** foolishness is bound up 
in the heart of a child," and that if the **rod of correction" 
be not employed in infancy to ^ drive it &r from him** — it 
will probably require the severer discipline of adveraty 
and sorrow in after life, to extract the destructive root 
This is not a fashionable doctrine, but it stands upon the 
immutable basis of truth. It cannot be shaken by soof^ 
nor can it be demolished by the doctors in the school of 
modem philosophy. 

The heroine, and the subject of ** Discij^e,*' is Ellen 
Percy, and she is her own biographer. '^Having escaped 
from imminent peril,** she is ** prompted to warn others of 
the danger of their way.** ^ Proud, petulant, and rebeOioos 
frixn her in&ncy,** she, more than commonly, required the 
fiiithful hand of parental culture and restraint : but thii 
blessing was denied to her; fer her fiither— a very wealthy 
merchant — ^had imbibed the opinion that the sum and sub- 
stance of all merit, consisted in money; and** as she would 
be the heiress of two hundred thousand pounds, there was 
no fear of her hapjuness,** and her equally weak and indul- 
gent, though better inclined mother, ** was too gentle to 
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bestow even merited reproof!" The unhappy child was 
accordingly abandoned to her own capricious humours. 
Caressed, admired, and extolled, it is not to be wondered 
that she became the miserable slave of her own ungovem- 
ed passions, and the tyrant of her &mily. ** Yet let not 
these relentings of nature,*' she says, ** be called weakness; 
or if the stem moralist refuse to spare, let it disarm his se- 
verity to learn — ^that I was an only child.*' 

Here is an important lesson to parents ! The very cir- 
cumstances that give them the ability to bestow the requi- 
site attention, is made the apology for their criminal neglect 
Is it not easier, we would ask, to rear a single flower than 
to cultivate a garden? We have too much respect for the 
good sense of this author to suppose that she intended to 
speak in her own person, when she advances so silly an 
i^logy for the lamentable weakness of this most unfortu- 
nate mother. We know that it is quite a ccnnmon excuse 
for the waywardness of a child, that it is the sole inheritor 
of its paternal name. The argument of such indulgent 
parents amounts to no more than this : ** I had little to do, 
and therefore, I did nothing;** indeed, it may be pushed 
further ; they do worse than nothing. In the care of a 
single child a mother is released from the difficulties which 
arise from the various humours and conflicting tempers of 
a numerous offspring, and in this instance, she has been 
blessed by all the stores of affluence with the means of 
** training up a child in the way it should go.** Her re- 
sponsibility is, therefore, increased. That excess of afSsc- 
tion which seems to be supposed in this case, will not be 
admitted by her matronly readers, whose days and whose 
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nights have been spent m a crowded nursery. We never 
met with a well-principled lady of this description, whose 
bosom thrilled with the domestic charities that did notean* 
tend against this sort of reasoning. Their hearts, they 
say, are sufficientiy capacious to embrace, with equal aSkc- 
tion, all that has been intrusted to them. Like the mm 
they glance on all, and afford to each his share of influence, 
nutriment and life. The affection of a mother for a sin' 
gle child is more obvious, as the pow^ of this luminary is 
more striking when its rays are concentrated to a focus : 
but it shines with the same brilliancy, and difiuses the same 
heat in every direction in which it is intended to operate. 

At the very early age of eight years, we find Miss Percy 
already commencing the " giddy round'* of pleasure. She 
has an invitation to go with a firiend to a play. She has 
been confined to the house by a sore throat, and her mo- 
ther refused to let her go out ; — ^but, unaccustomed to ac- 
quiescence in the will of her parents, she persevered in her 
determination to be gratified. Entreaties were vain, and 
commands were resisted ; — she prevailed by the well-known 
artifice of all littie masters and misses ; she screamed till 
she terrified both father and mother into submission. 

•* My mother;" she says, ** was one of the finer order of 
spirits — she had an elegant, a tender, a pious mind. Often 
did she strive to raise my young heart to Him firom whom 
I had so lately received my being. But, alas ! her too par- 
tial fimdness, overlooked in her darling the growth of that 
pernicious weed whose shade is deadly to every plant of ce- 
lestial origin. She continued unconsciously to foster in me 
that spirit of pride, which may indeed admit the transient 
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admiration of excellence, or even the passing fervors of 
gratitude, but which is manifestly opposite to vital pietj^ 
which ccmsists in surrender of sel£>will, of self-righteous- 
ness, of self in every form, to the divine justice, holiness, and ■ 
sovereignty. It was, perhaps, for training us to this temper* 
of such difficult yet such indispensable attainment, that the 
discipline of parental authority was intended. I have long 
seen reason to repent the folly which deprived me of the 
advantages of this useful apprenticeship ; but this convio- 
tionhas been the fruit of discipline far more painfiiL** 

It would seem that the value of such a mother as is 
here described, in a religious point of view, is at least 
very questionable. Of what importance is principle, with- 
out that finnness of purpose which alone can bring it into 
active use? The deprivation of these advantages, how- 
ever — such as they were in her ill-fated case— -was at 
once the consequence and the punishment of this unpar«' 
donable concession. The indisposition of fUlen was in- 
creased to a dangerous fever, and the life of her mother 
became the victim of anxiety and fetigue! This first in- 
terruption of her gaiety was lamented, for some daya, in 
violent storms of grief — ^^ though sometimes suspended by 
the contemplation of her jet ornaments**— and became 
very tiresome to her father. The complamts too of hw 
attendants: **Sir, Miss Ellen wont go to bed*' — ^Miss 
wont get her lesson" — ** Miss £llen wont be dressed**— 
continually disturbed him. He, therefere, sagely resolved 
to relieve himself by sending her to a feshionaUe boarding- 
school Here, she says, "• I spent seven years in laborious 
and expensive trifling, and the only accomjdishment in 
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which I had, perhaps, acquired proficiency, was mask* 
But this proficiency — I hlush whilst I write it>— cost me 
the labour of seven hours a day ! — ^fiill half the time which, 
after deducting^ the seasons of rest and refi«shment, re- 
mained for all the duties of a rational, a social, an im- 
mortal being. We were instructed in the art of wearing 
our clothes fashionably : but as for the ornaments of *a 
meek and quiet spirit,* they were in no higher estimatioD 
than * wimples, and round tires like the moon.' '* 

In the summer of her sixteenth year she is taken home 
by her father, accompanied by Miss Arnold, a boarding- 
school companion, who had now become her bosom friend, 
by embracing all her opinions, and praising and defending 
her whether right or wrcmg. But *^ to be the judicious 
adviser of his daughter, and to share with him in the go- 
vernment of her turbulent spirit," Mr. Percy, had invited 
Miss Mortimer, a woman of real piety and a friend of her 
mother's, to make his house her permanent abode. Miss 
M. however, ** affected no authority — she was anxious to 
be useful, but afraid to be officious. She was even spanng 
of direct advice — and the humblest of human beings." 
The young ladies, therefore, feeling no restraint, deter- 
mined " to amuse themselves with her singularities." They 
called her an argus — a duenna ; they voted her a stick — 
a bore — a quiz; or to sum up all reproach in one compre- 
hensive epithet, a methodist ! 

They hid her prayer-book — ^pasted caricatures in her 
pew, or invented pitiable tales of distress, to make her 
trudge through the snow in search of objects of charity! 
But all was unavailing to disturb the serenity of Miss M.*s 
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temper ; — ^her ardent desire to be useful to the daughter of 
her beloved friend, the hop€ of being able to rescue her from 
the destruction to which she was advancing, triumphed 
ewer all mortifications. At length the fatal issue of one of 
their frolics^had nearly softened Miss P^ at least so far as to 
think of a cessation of hostilities. 

The fiunily were invited to dine with a neighbour— Mr. 
P. could not go — Miss M. accepted the invitation. But 
the young ladies, apprehensive that her pr^ence might in- 
ter&re with their pleasures, invented all manner of schemes 
to detain her at home : but all would not do — Mr. P. had 
determined that they should go under her auspices or not 
at all — so they were compelled to submit 

It was settled that Miss Arnold should ride, while Miss 
Percy drove Miss Mortimer in a curricle. To be avenged 
of their duenna, the (Ab friends agreed to try the strength 
of her nerves by a race. Accordingly, with this good-na- 
tared purpose, they were no sooner out of sight of their 
home, than the signal being given, away they flew like 
lightning. Miss M. looked aghast — she even as^ed, if it 
would not be bettor to drive a little slower ? — and with 
such mildness that Miss P. was about to check her horses, 
when the beau who rode with Miss A. passed them with 
a smack of his whip, which increased their speed beyond 
the power of restraint. At tiiis moment, a woman who was 
passing, in standing aside to let the carriage pass, threw 
herself in his way, and both'riders bounding over her, left 
her senseless in the road ! 

•* From the guilt of murder" our heroine was saved by 
w a stranger." He seized the reins, and turning the horses 
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diort, they reared, backed, and in an insfanf oveftansA 
the carriage. This ** strangfer" becomes afterwards anini' 
portant personage in the story. His name is Maithmd^ 
a man of no common character, and a fiiend of the amis' 
ble Miss Mortimer. 

In giving this abstract of a work, which all will read 
with delight, perhaps we ought not to withhold om'reprobft* 
ticm of so abhorrent a practice as that above alluded to. 
A yomig lady of seventeen, driving a pair of spirited horses, 
** Jehu like," may, possibly, excite no surprise on the other 
side of the Atlantic ; but, in our less adulterated knd, it 
would be an invasion of the ** rights of man,*^ not less ridi- 
culous than disgusting. 

Poor Ellen had now joined the infatuated throng, who 
were in diase of pleasure, and she was not finrmed 
&t a languid pursuit **It becarijfe the employment of 
every day, of every hour. My mornings were spent at 
auctions, exhibitions, milliners* shops; my evenings 
wherever fashionable folly held her court Miss Mortimer 
attempted gently to stem the torrent She endeavooied 
to remove my temptation to seek amusement abroad, by 
providing it for me at home ; but I had drunk of the ine- 
briating cup, and the temperate draught was become 
tasteless to me. She tried to convince my reason; but 
reason was in a deep sleep, alid stirred no further thin to 
repulse the hand which would have roused her. She 
attempted to persuade me, and I, to escape the subject, 
told her, that when I had fulfilled the engagements whieii 
were to occupy every moment of my time fi» the liz sod- 
eeeding weeks, I would, oh some rainy Sondayv ■tvf ^ 
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day, and patiently swallow my whole dofe of leo- 
. sitting. I look back with artonishment upon her 
aidurance of my impertinences. But she saw my 
/ith the pity of a superior nature— -aware, indeed, 
remendous difference between her state and mine^ 
lembering who it was that had * made her to di^ 
Vhile she was basking in the sunshine of fiirtune 
;ity, heedless of the present and careless of the 
her excellent friend and monitor was gradually 
luder a tedious disease. Hopeless of being of 
in the family of Mr. P. she determined to retire 
own cottage. Mr. Maitland in the meantime had 
a constant and highly-fevoured visiter. He was 
by Mr. P. with naore than usual lespect, and by 
viih unwilling reverence for his steady virtues. 
' his admiration, and her vani^ was excited to en- 
mch a man in her chains, but he resisted her 
md refused to give up his afifections to a womaa 
7hole heart was devoted to amusement and flattery, 
usual arts of butterfly beauties, which are not quit* 
non here as in Europe, were resorted to^ but with- 
13. 

lourished the arm of which be had prused ths 
that I might watch whether his gaze followed it 
ration. I was laboriously *• graceflil,* and sported 
if sensiUlity* until it was any thing but naX£ I 
d my * lovely singleness of mind,' till, I believe, f 
iave become a disgusting mass of afifectatioii, had it 
1 for the manly plainness of Mr. Maitland. He at 
peared to look with surprise upon my altered de- 
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meanour ; then fairly showed me by his manner, tint he 
detected my little arts, and that he was alternately griefed 
to find me condescending to plot, and angary that I could 
plot no better. * That certainly is the finest arm in'Eng- 
land,* whispered he one evening, when I had been leaning 
upon it, exactly opposite to him, for five minutes, 'so now 
you may put on your glove. Nay, instead of firowniag, 
you should thank me for that blush ; for, though pride 
and anger may have some share in it, it is not unbecom- 
ing since it is natural.* I was sullen for a little, and mut- 
tered something * about impertinence* — ^but I never flou- 
rished my arm again.** 

While these, and a thousand other fi)llies of the same 
sort, were exliibited in the house of Mr. P. the inconsider- 
ate Ellen is fortunately delivered firom a marriage with 
one of her profligate lovers, by the sudden bankruptcy and 
consequent death of her father — by his own hand ! As 
his money had been his only resource, its loss is insup- 
portable ; he, therefore, abandons his daughter to pemuy, 
and distraction. We cannot but stop to admire the sin- 
gular delicacy with which this horrible incident is related. 
It was too atrocious for remark ; and is, therefore, but 
mentioned, and dismissed. 

Deserted now by the satellites of her sunshine— amocf 
whom was her pernicious friend Miss A.— driven from her 
home, and overwhelmed by mortification, anguish, and 
despair — as she had lived without God in her prosperity— 
her sorrow was without consolation! Day after day 
passed in dreary solitude. Disease was preying on her 
constitution — ^hopeless and indignant dejection rankling 
in her mind — ^when she was aroused by the appearance of 
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ber moiher*e fi^end ! Miss Mortimer had discovered her 
obscure retreat She came to comfort and console heiv-* 
she brought her refreshments, and finally prevailed on the 
humbled outcast to accompany her to her own home. Here* 
by the persuasive example of her pious protector, she is 
brought ** in the day of adversity to consider.** She opened 
m, book which was on her table — ^it was her mother's Bible I 
She reads of benefits which she had forgotten — of duties 
which she had neglected— of threatenings which she had 
despised! After much anxiety and diligent research, 
new views of her actions and prospects were given to her ; 
and soothed, encouraged, and instructed by miss M. she 
is an altered creature. After a year's residence with her, 
she says: *^ Deprived, as I was, of all the baubles which 
I had once thought necessary to comfort, almost to exist- 
ence, I was nearer to happiness than I had ever been 
while in the full enjoyment of all that pleasure, wealth, and 
flattery can bestow ; for I now possessed all the materials 
of such happiness as this statfe of trial admits — good 
health, constant employment, 'the necessaries of this 
life, and the steady hope of a better.* ** 

In this subdued state of her mind, she receives a letter 
fi*om Maitland — and she dwelt on his character with 
mingled pleasure and regret — ** pleasure, perhaps, not un- 
tainted with womanly vanity ; regret that, when I might 
have shared the labours, the virtues, the love of this noble 
soal, a senseless vanity made me cold to his afiection— a 
mean coquetry wrecked me in his esteem ! I might once, 
indeed, have bound him to me forever but it was now plain 
that he had cast off his inglorious shackles.** 

10* 
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But this is not all — not only must the repentant Ellen 
relinquish every hope of obtaining such a companion and 
protector as the virtubus Maitland might have been to her 
— she is now called to resign also her inestimable monitor, 
who expires in the triumph of Christian assurance! 

Bereaved of Miss M. she is again cast upon the world 
— ^"without an eye to pity. She wanders from place 
to place, enduring a variety of suffering — still par 
tient — still submissive! In the conclusion — she again 
meets with Maitland in the highlands of Scotland ; his real 
name was Graham — the son of a chief — and the beloved 
of his family. To him she is united ; for he found b^ 
now ** no longer the arrogant girl, whose understanding, 
dazzled by prosperity, was blind to his merits — ^whose 
heart, hardened by vanity, was insensible to his love— no 
longer the thoughtless being, whose hopes and wishes were 
engrossed by the most unsubstantial of all the cheats that 
delude us in this world of shadows — ^but a humbled crea- 
ture, thankful to find in his sound mind and study Tpria- 
ciples, a support for her aclmowledged weakness — a tra- 
veller to a better country, pleased to meet a fellow pilgrim, 
who animating her diligence, and checking her wander- 
ings, might sooth the toils of her journey, and rejoice 
with her forever in its blessed termination." 

We have purposely avoided any thing like a detailed 
view of the incidents of this tale, but confined ourself to 
the ** bringing out" of its main object. The web of the 
narrative, however, is woven with sufSicient skill to detain 
the idle, and, we hope, it may arouse the careless to serious 
meditation on the important moral which it is intended 
to inculcate. 
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The singular title at the head of our page would seem 
to imply a story — it is therefore asked on all hands — Is it 
a Novel ? If a Novel mean a fiction, the author says it 
is " No Fiction." If a Novel means a new story — ^then 
it is a Novel, for the book contains a story, with a begin- 
ning, middle, and end, and powerfully sustained through- 
out If this intimation should induce our readers to take 
it up, the result will probably be, that the serious will read 
it, every page with delight and edification, whilst another 
class, will run their eye from page to page to pick out the 
story, and will declare at last that the whole is overstrain- 
ed ! To apologize for this anticipation, we must now tell 
them that the staple of the book, is deep, genuine, religious 
reflection. We are not, ourselves, very fond of this mode 
of conveying religious instruction. Let us sit down to 
theology imdcr its cfwn proper name— and let us have a 
Novel for a lighter hour, always premising however, that 
piety should be the governing principle of every Novel to 
which we would give our sanction. Perhaps no writer of 
Novels has deserved more respect than Mrs. West for this 
characteristic of her works. All her best characters are 
religious. 

** No Fiction" bears the stamp of truth, at least so &r as 
the incidents are concerned — they are exceedingly inte- 
resting, but neither romantic nor surprising ; all flow easily 
and naturally, from the circumstances. The actors are 
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lew, and they act like human nature— bat some of them 
we fear, are made to speak and feel as human natureseU 
dom does. Douglass and Lefevre were fiiends. Both 
were young, and alike possessed of a taste for literature, 
for the grand and beautiful in nature--and an ardent de- 
sire to improve their minds, and increase their religioiu 
knowledge. Douglass was a settled christian. Lefevre ci 
more susceptible temperament, but with the most honounu 
Ue and upright intentions, oflen mistodi passion for reason 
and fell into her snares. His falls, his affections, his re* 
coveries, and the noble and unconquerable attachment cf 
his friend, form the entertainment prepared in this nam. 
tive. 

Lefevre*s account of his first leaving home, to go into 
business in London, will be read with sympathy by every 
mother. 

** Of my residence and relations I need say nothing; 
and the events of my boyish life would scarcely have any 
thing to distinguish them firom those of most boys at the 
same period of existence. Perhaps the first occurrence 
that is worth mentioning, is my departure from the ma- 
ternal roof. X retain, and shall ever retain, a lively im- 
pression of the feelings of that day. I seem to hear the 
stage-coach rattling up the paved street I seem to feel 
my mother's kisses — ^first impressed in the parlour — then 
renewed in the passage — and finally repeated on the steps 
at the door. I fency I see her standing on the spot where 
we last embraced; the tears running down her cheek, u 
she said, *My dear Charles, beware of the snares of Loo- 
don!' — and then, as we separated, clasping her hands and 
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looking towards the heavens, regpardless of spectators, ear- 
nestly exclaim, • God Almighty keep my child !' " Vol. I. 
page 38. 

Having been soberly educated, the habits of his yomig 
acquaintances in the Metropolis were somewhat shocking 
to his feelings. 

"Perhaps one of the worst effects of this intercourse 
was, tiiat it begat light thoughts of religion and of the 
sabbath. I well remember the feelings of one sabbath, 
which I had devoted to recreation and amusement ; and 
which, as my companions insisted, were so needful after 
the confinement and labour of the week. I returned, in 
the evening, to my dwelling, more fatigued than by the 
duties of any common day, and dissatisfied with pleasures 
which my heart told me were mixed with sin. I retired 
to my chamber. Former days came to my mind. The 
words of my mother — '• Beware of the snares of London P 
sunk in my heart I sighed — I thought I would beware 
in fiiture — ^I kneeled down and prayed to Grod to be my 
keeper. 

** Must I tell you, my firiend, how soon these impressions 
were removed, and my vows broken! — ^that they were 
oflen renewed and as often violated, with more careless- 
ness of the consequences each time ! — so that I know not 
what I might have been at this moment, but for a season 
of affliction." 

l.Tiia early principles however, are sustained by a timely 
acquaintance with Douglass, assisted by two excellent 
people with whom],he lodged, who are thus finely described. 

" Mr. Russell was unusually tall, portly, and of fine pre- 
flenoe ; with such an appearance of strenirtb pr^f^ /i5orr>?fir 
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88 to excita unmixed awe in the mind, had it not been 
united with a remarkable expression of meekness and be* 
nevolence in his countenance. His dispositions were, ba> 
bitually cahn, contemplative, and devotionaL He had be- 
come almost * the man of one book ;* that book was the 
Bible ; and on this he seemed rather to feed than to specu- 
late. Religion with him was not so much an object of 
pursuit, as the element in which he constantly dwelt Iti 
influence appeared to raise him above this life; and yoa 
would have thought him unconnected with earth, had it 
not been fi>r the affection he discovered as a husband, a 
fiither, and a friend. He passed through the world as 
a pilgrim, ignorant of its cunning, and unruffled by its 
uproar ; and, if, in his passage, some events had power to 
agitate the surface of his passions, like the deep sank 
well, he seemed to ccmtain beneath, those fresh springs of 
happiness which were inaccessible to all external aoo* 
dents. 

** On the whole, there was something highly apostolic 
about him. Frequently, afler Douglass and Lefevre hava 
witnessed his serene and heavenly piety, rendered impres- 
sive by a majestic figure, crowned with locks bleached to 
the whiteness of snow by the hand of time, have they re- 
peated these beautiful lines of Goldsmith: 

^ Like some tall cliff that lifls its awful form. 
Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm: 
Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spread, 
Eternal sonshine settles on its head." 
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** Mn. Rtusell, on the other hand, appeared the contrast 
of her husband. Her person was short, but by no means 
unpleasant Active, generous, susceptible and communi- 
cative, she readily secured that confidence which recoils 
firom an the doublings of cold hearted selfishness. She 
was devoted to her husband, and overflowed with fondness 
to her o£ipring. In piety she was not at all behind Mr. 
Russell; but, while it was the same in principle, and 
equal in strength, it differed amazingly in many of its fea- 
tures. It was the same in the spring, but it received the 
colouring of the several channels through which it flowed. 
If the piety of Mr. Russell seemed to delight in still com- 
munion, that of Mrs. Russell seemed to exult in holy and 
active obedience. If the fire of his devout affections 
seemed to rise like a sacrificial flame, immediately to 
heaven, her*s seemed to linger on the earth to enlighten 
and animate those around her. If religion in him appeared 
to raise the mind superior to the events of this life ; in her, 
while it was, * as an anchor sure and steadfast,* it left it still 
susceptible of their influence. Temporal sorrow could re- 
duce her to momentary despondency; temporal disappoint- 
ment could lash her into vexation ; and temporal happiness 
eould exalt her to the ecstacies of joy. 

** With all this contrariety there were not wanting the 
strongest ties of union. Even the particulars in which 
these worthy persons differed, as they daily convinced 
them they were necessary to each other's existence, had a 
tendency to strengthen their attachments. In the most 
entire concord, they had seen forty summer suns pass 
away ; and time had so fiir smoothed, and proportioned 
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and united their distinct characteristics, as to make them 
ahnost one person.* And, if to reduce their opposite dur 
racters wholly to one enstence, was not in the power of 
time, it was within the province of Nature. Providence 
had given them one son, who seemed to be formed from a 
simple mixture of their two natures." Vol. I. page 49. 

In the society of these worthy persons he continues 
about two years improving in virtue. The two friends, 
read and walked, and performed acts of benevolence, to- 
gether, and devoted to each other the most of those houra 
that were unoccupied by their respective pursuits in busi- 
ness, delighted with one another, and happy in themselves. 
At this period Douglass is called to a distant part of the 
kingdom, and Lefevre by degrees becomes the associate d 
the young men in the public office in which he was en- 
gaged. These were spirited youths, liberal in their ex- 
penses, Uberal in their morals, and very liberal in their re. 
ligious sentiments. They admired his talents, and skill in 
business — ^they respected his virtue— but they ridiculed 
his puritaniam, Douglass his Mentor, was now gone, and 
Lefevre is drawn into their parties. They sup and drink 
together, and soon, he is not easy under this change of his 
regular economical habits, but he hopes he is not very 
wrong. His income will not now meet his expenses, bat 
they have a prospect of an increase of their salaries and 
this will discharge his debts. The increase is obtained, 
but still he is in debt ; 

* This ig a fine portrait of earthly felicity, and clearly eviDcei its 
indispensable ingredients to be— piety, virtue, gratitude, resignation, 
and contentment. 
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''This was a great disappointment to Lefevre. Some- 
~thing he must do to extricate himself^ and that immediately. 
The friendship of Douglass seemed to invite him to explain 
his difficulties to him ; but his pride resisted the sugges- 
tion: he feared it would lower Douglass's respect for him; 
and he knew that he would not fail to express surprise and 
concern on the occasion. 

** It was about this period that Lefevre renewed his con- 
nexion with Wallis, on th6 business of the office. His at- 
tachment to Wallis was not attended with that esteem and 
respect which marked his friendship for Douglass; he, 
therefore, found it comparatively easy to intimate his strait- 
ened situation to him. Wallis was just then seeking to 
Weaken the influence of Douglass, and to tie Lefevre to 
himself; and he fairly rejoiced at so favourable an oppor- 
tunity. He understood the wishes of Lefevre before they 
were half expressed, and insisted on his accepting twice 
the sum he had named, with the air of a man who was 
receiving rather than conferring a favoiur. . 

** This conduct powerfully affisctcd the open and gene- 
Tous mind of Le&vre. It did, indeed, to his eye, hide a 
multitude of sins ; and so bound him to WalUs, that even 
when conscience, as we have seen, reproached him with 
continuing the intimacy, the weight of obligation withheld 
him from breaking it So true it is that a state of debt 
and dependence are inseparable. 

** Meanwhile Wallis*s assistance, though it affi>rded Le- 
fevre temporary relief, did not really benefit him. It en- 
couraged him rather to rest his hopes on expedients and 
fitvourable accidents, than on a determination of living 
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within his certain income. *WaIliB,* he allowed himielf 
to think, * would still do more for him if he required it; \t\ 
he tn^kt soon obtain a rise in the office, and that would let 
all right; and if these failed, he had no doubt that fail h 
mother and Douglass would do their utmost for him, on m ii! 
emergency.* With such vague and unjust reliances, it 
may easily be expected, that, on slight temptation, Le&vie 
would involve himself in even greater expenses than thoM 
which he had already found too large for his income. This 
was really the case. His reunion with Wallis ; his libe- 
rality to the distressed persons in the office ; his coflfed- 
house suppers; his increased taste for company; his abhor* 
rence of every thing mean and shabby ; and particularly 
his having made himself responsible for some debts of his 
deceased brother; had joined to throw him into a state of 
embarrassment more serious than at any former period. 

"Lefevre, though not fond of obligation to any one, fcil 
not the evil of his obligations to Wallis, till the moment in 
which he resolved to break with him. He then discovered 
that they had robbed him of a portion of his independence; 
and that, should he do what he thought his duty, Walln 
might charge him with Ingratitude and baseness. The 
reflection was bitter to him ; but he confirmed his inten- 
tions by prayer, and laid himself on his pillow that eve* 
ning, resolving to recover himself fi'om his engagementi 
with Wallis, and drop a friendship which was prejudicid 
to his best interests. 

** The ensuing morning, as Lefeyre was thinkin|^ how 
he might best carry his purposes, he wasserved with aoopy 
of a writ ! It was the first he had received. It aknned 
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1. It came from a tradeflanan least expected to act so, 
he had done much to serve and recommend him. His 
de and kindness were wounded. He sat still and silent 
3w moments ; he rose and paced the room, repeating the 
rds, *■ base, insolent, worthless fellow V* and then he re* 
ned to his chair, sensible of the folly of railing, and of 

I necessi^^ of doing something for his personal liberty 
thout delay. ' And what,* said he, *■ can I do ! The sum 
imall — ^not ten pounds — but what does that signify ? — 
all as it is, I cannot pay it O, I never knew the 
sery of debt till now!— What shall I do?— Douglass 7— 
»— I will not apply to Douglass — ^he will despise me. I 

II not be deqiised ; and yet do I not despise myself? — 
allis? shall I go to him? — ^that will only increase the 
ligations I purpose to abolish ! Well, I cannot help it, 
nost apply somewhere-^and I know he will be kind—- 
ird is my fiite.* How apt are we to impeach Divine 
ovidence, when we have nothing to complain of but our 
n improvidence! 

**Lefevre hastened to the dwelling of his friend, and ex- 
lined his situation to him. Wallis received him just as 
could have wished — ^^ Ungrateful impudent fellow!" ex- 
imed he — * plague on him ! Put your mind at rest-— 
•ve it all with me— 1*11 show him a trick or two for this* 
warrant you. Leave it to m&— you shall hear no more 
out ilk-I*ll see him — and he shall either take my word 
• the payment, or, if that won*t do, TU settle the account 
once— if he dare to take it* 

•"Lefevre's anxietieg subBded, and left him wholly the 
tijeetof admiraliQnaiidgTatitada. Be ■ened the hand 
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of his friend — -* Thank you! thank you!* said his li| 
* Generous Wallis!' said his heart, *why did I thin 

breaking with you I— I will never .' His 

yictions struggled with his overwrought feelings — he « 
not expressly resolve on inviolable friendship." Vd; 
229. 

We have been tempted to make this hnpressive ej 
for the sake of those young men who do not yet know 
borrowing of money for unnecessary expenses wiH in" 
bly rob them of their peace. Gratitude had now li 
the generous Lefevre to his imprincipled companio 
consents to spend a week in the country with hin 
without letting the Russell*s know where he was g 
** So surely does a practice which our conscience condi 
lead the most ingenuous minds to concealment. Til 
ticipated week was a week of pleasure. The mor 
were given to sporting, and the evenings to convivial 
sure.'* ** Lefevre had brought himself to call this | 
a week of innocent recreation, but with all his spe< 
ness he could not induce his heart to justify the ap 
tion.^* ** He felt there was too much eating, too much < 
ing, too much jesting, too much folly, in the absence 
elevated and religious conversation, for his cons( 
wholly to approve. * And yet,' said he, fretfully, •w 
I not approve? The rest are happy, why should 1 1 
serable V In that moment of passion, such is the%; 
ness of the human heart, he had almost branded re 
and his religious connexions as the disturbers of hisp 

The blossoms of hope and resolution had, ho 
withered, and vice had gained the ascendoaoe : still I 
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Hnhap]^. The concert, the baU-room, the card-table, the 
l&vem club, the theatre, the masquerade, all witnessed his 
ittendanoe, — hU all left Mm unhappy. Attendance on the 
■ick^bed of his friend Douglass, for whom he still felt the 
Warmest affection and esteem, arrested for a moment his 
Qareer— ^but the dread of singularity, that bane of young 
men, and the fear of being branded with the odious stigma 
ftdneannesSf if he should contract his expenses, tormented 
liiin. Debt had destroyed his manly spirit, and dissipation 
most dro¥m reflection ! Still he was wretched — ^he con- 
demned himself— cursed his being, and flew to the stupid 
^^ing draught! The affectionate admonitions of the Rus- 
eels disgust him, and the tender letters of his mother, while 
iitey wound his heart, lead him only to disingenuous dis- 
guises of the truth. He changes his lodgings to free him- 
self from the restraints of inconvenient friendship, but is 
again aroused by several letters from Mr. Douglass, who 
entreats him to consider, and informs him that he is about 
to complete his happiness by an union with a lady of simi^ 
\ar character with his own. Poor Lefevre, now laments 
his past folly" begins a reformation, and visits Miss D. 
with a view to confirm his good resolves by matrimonial 
comfinrt — ^he addresses her and is accepted. All now went 
on very well, and he is wholly unprepared for a reverse- 
but Miss D. is informed, by a rival, of his excesses, and he 
is dismissed, by a note from her, delivered by her grand- 
mother, at the moment when he expected the day of his 
nuptials would have been named! His entreaties procure 
an interview, which, as it is the only love-scene in the book* 
we most indulge our young readers with at fUll length, 
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^ish — all I wish to be. O, you know not what power you 
have over me !* 

** * T cannot trust that power ! All who have trusted it, 
have repented of it In the past you have submitted to one 
temptation afler another, and what securi^^ is there for the 
future ? And, could that security be given, it would not 
be sufficient for me. No— forgive me in saying it, duty 
imposes it on me— I could never give my hand to a per- 
son, allowing him to be reformed, who has, in former life, 
been familiarized with vice. This will convince you, that 
I never can be yours. No — ^And in withdrawing my hand 
fiom you, I do it with a resolution of never giving it to 
any other ! Yes — ^my vain dream of bliss is followed by 
real sorrows ! and I only blame my own indiscretion for it !* 

** The tears flowed freely as she ceased. Lefevre stood 
motionless. The struggle was deep in his soul. Hope 
expired— despair triumphed — ^the conflict of the passions 
produced a calm more dreadful than their violence. At 
length, raising his eyes, and forgetful for the moment of 
those about him, he exclaimed, with a tone as deep as his 
feeling, 'O God! it is thine hand — and I deserve it!* Then 
catching her hand he pressed and repressed it to his burn- 
ing lips, and dropping it, said. * There! now it's all over ! 
now l*m a lost man ! The outcast of Providence ! — 1 have 
710 friend ! — no — ^neither in heaven nor on earth! — O, weep 
not for mo — I deserve it not! Best of women! I ought 
not to be yours — 1 am not worthy of you ! Forget me— 
Tell me I have not power to make you unhappy — that 
mlone can give me some comfort !* 

''He paused — ^but was answered only by sobs and tears. 
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He was passing to the docN*, but checking himsdC be 
turned back, and said — ^^ At least Miss P ^ do me the 
justice to believe, that, in my conduct before you, I iras 
not acting a pari. No — ^whatever I have been— ^whatever 
I may be — I was not a hypocrite, I acted uprightly— nd 
really meant to be what I professed — ^Farewell — ^fbr ever 
ferewell V 

** So saying, he dashed the stale tears from his eyelids— 
and hurried from the room and the house. 

^ * Mr. Lefevre V cried the agitated grandmother, * leave 
us not thus.* 

** * O, stay ! stay !*' — exclaimed Miss D— ^ roused by 
the voice of her relative, to a sense of his departure, and 
losing all restraint on her feelings. 

*' Lefevre did not obey— did not hear. He had fled to 
the stable — thrown himself on his saddle, and, in an instant, 
the shoes of the horse were ringing on the pebUed coort 
yard. The chords of her heart answered to every sound. 
She hastened to a window that commanded a comer of the 
road. She saw Lefevre turn the angle, and disappear— 
she felt it u>a8 for ever I — She clasped her hands in anguish 
— a sense of suffocation rose to her throat— «he hurried to 
her closet to weep and sigh in secret ! 

"Lefevre sighed not — ^wept not — spoke no1>— thought 
not The vultures of remorse and despair were busy at 
his heart ; and he surrendered it as a victim, without an 
effort or a wish for its preservation. He was alive only to 
a sense of wretchedness; and he hurried over the road, 
which, an hour ago, had been so pleasmg to him, as if ho 
&lt tiiat diange of pfaioe might bring rdie£ Wietdied- 
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ness, however, like happiness, is not the inhabitant of 
places, but of persons; and Le&vre found himself at home, 
witliout any mitigation of his pains. He locked his door, 
and threw himself on some chairs that were near it, over- 
come with that stupor which follows bodily exhaustion, 
and acute mental sufferings. Thus he lay for some hours.** 
Vol. II. page 49. 

Reason and hope, no longer casting their occasional 
glimmerings on the victim of forbidden passions, Lefevre 
returns to intemperance. Intemperance disorders his busi- 
ness — and his employers ask a statement of his accounts. 

To be suspected after ten years of faithful services fill 
up the measure of his sufferings ! Indignant and sdfl 
condemned, delirium and despair come next— despair of 
fJl peace in this world, or in that to come! Despair settles 
*down into melancholy — ^he escapes from his weeping 
blends into the country, and is tempted by the sight of a 
river to drown himself I 

**TOe side to the water rose perpendicularly about four 
feet above the surface, and descended several feet below it 
To Ibis elevation Lefevre ascended. He walked to and 
fro, agitated with those throes of passion, which, by the 
torment they gave, biassed his mind to the sinister resolu* 
tion. Weary of action, and weary of life, he sat himself 
on the stones at the very verge of the river. This vras the 
•moment of trial ! The night had come on. Obscurity 
-had &llen on every thing but the waters; on them the 
moon4>eams played with most fascinating sweetness. Le- 
fevre*«i frame was heated with fever and exercise; no 
toexe was stirring to invigorate it; the ri?er alone looked 
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cool and refireshing, and seemed inTitiiig bim to its very 
bosom. He listened — not a sonnd was to be heard. He 
'ooked romid — ^not a living creature was to be seen. His 
purpose strengthened — ^he started on his feet His spirit 
shuddered with horror — ^not at the leap to the waters — bat 
at the idea of rushing into the presence of the great God 
he had oflfended ! He walked about in agitation — sat down 
again. He postponed a piurpose which he had not power 
either to break or fulfil — he would do it when the tide came 
to a certain height His aching eye hung over the bank, 
watehing the awful progress of the rippling waters. Now 
they ran over the stone, which was to fill up the measure 
of his time — ^but they sank again ! The blood fell back to 
his heart, and the sweat drops sprang on his forehead* 
Now again the little waves ripple over the mark — and— 
iubside no more ! He rises from his seat for the last time! 
He starts to see a person in the path which ran along the 
bottom of the bank. He paused to get the stranger out of 
sight. This was not so readily done. He waited— end 
waited; and, at last concluding the intruder meant to 
wateh him, he descended to the pathway, and left the place, 
full of indignation.** Vol. II. page 102. 

Thus happily discovered, he is restored to bis distracted 
mother, but the solicitude of his friends moves him cmly 
to the determination of hiding his. difgraced head. He 
finds an opportunity to abscond again, and enlists in a 
regiment ordered to Canada. The last glimpse of his na- 
tive land effected what every other effort had failed to do- 
it is thus beautifully described. 

** The ghip now stood out to sea, and every object wu 
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distanced to his sight He painftil] j felt each inch of the 
way the vessel made. Soon the light of day became 
fidnter, and the distance more considerable; till England 
only appeared as a promontory on which nothing could be 
distinguished, except the deep fogs that surrounded its foot, 
and the dim, heavy glory that pressed its summit Ima- 
gination still ran over its favourite spots, and his affections, 
so long inactive, obstinately clung to his friends, now the 
hand of time threatened to separate him from them for 
ever. His distressed thoughts fiew from thing to thing, 
and from one beloved person to another, busy but restless ; 
as though the opportunity of dwelling on tliem would be 
lost to him, immediately the receding point of land should 
sink in the dark horizon. The vessel heaved — and his 
eye was thrown from the dear spot on which it hung ! He 
shifted his position — and strained every nerve of sight to 
recover it Now he saw it ! no, it was a mist! Now! — 
no, it was a wave ! Still his eye pierced to the line that 
bounded the sky and water; but, no— nothing could be 
found !-^IndescribabIe anguish swelled within him. A 
thousand tender ties seemed snapped at once. All the 
smothered sentiments of friendship, of filial affection, of 
local endearment, invigorated by the love of country, a pas- 
sion so often found to survive other attachments, rose in his 
souL The depths of sorrow were broken up-~tears 
gushed from his eyes — ^he sank down on the deck, and 
long and bitterly did he weep !** VoL XL page 156. 

Salutary were the tears of Lefbvre^— -They relieved the 
gloomy torpor of his souL 

**The light of heaven seemed beaming through the 
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separating; clouds of melancholy, and his whole candnd 
appeared to him in a totally new point of view. He was 
confounded at his own folly and presumption, in tearing 
himself from the bosom of his friends, and his native 
coimtry. The name of his mother quivered on his lipSt 
while he thought, for the first time seriously, of the ag o* 
nies she must have suffered tlu*ough his rashness. Soft* 
ened by filial love, his mind turned to religious objects." 
Vol. II. page 158. 

" Painful was it to think of the pious entreaties he had 
slighted— of the privileges he had cast away — of the 
talents he had squandered— of the immortal hopes he had 
pawned to a base and deceitful world!" — ^"His heart 
filled." "O God!" he cried, with emotions made up of 
sorrow, humility, and love; and the tears of regret were 
changed into those of generous penitence ! 

Arrived in Canada, the penitent becomes once more 
excellent, active, and usefuL He writes to his friends, and 
afler a considerable time they procure his discharge. The 
"fiitted cair* is killed to receive the **prodig^ son," and 
joy again illumines the virtuous group. It is hard to part 
with our hero without marrying him to the worthy Auss 
D. as any common writer would have done— but this is 
" No Fiction" — Miss D. had perhaps repented of her reso- 
lution — and given her hand to another — ^but for the honour 
of " inciurable love" this fact must be concealed. We have 
given large extracts to show the powers of our author, in 
making an impopular subject delightful. 

Throughout there is much beautiful description, much 
pathos — sound sense — and sound piety. 
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We are tempted to give one more passage, which is so 
in nature — ** so truly womanly," that we should think no 
man could have conceived it The time, is the day of Le- 
fevre's return to his first lodging and the kind Mrs. Rus- 
Bell*s introducing him to his former rooms. 

** The minute thus stolen from ceremony, was given to 
the exercise of a lively and delicate affection. It gave Mrs. 
Russell opportunity to assure herself that all was arranged 
as she would have it Her truly womanly eye offended 
instantly by the want of order and proportion, ran over 
the room. Every thing was in its pla(ie — ^the whole looked 
well. Yet, there was an unaccoimtable itching in her 
fizgers, to give a touch to all things. She stroked 
the plaits of the curtains — ^regulated the drop of the 
hlinds to the light and to each other — ^ran her hand along 
the surface of the book-shelves — shifted the desk and chair 
about half an inch — ^hastened into the anti-chamber, pass- 
ing her fingers over the counterpane as she went— and 
opened, finally, the linen-drawer, to see that nothing there 
was rumpled. All this was done in a shorter time than is 
required to tell it ; and being done, Mrs. Russell took her 
stand in the middle of the room, waiting to mark with 
glistening eyes, the first impression on Lefevre." Vol. II. 
page 273. 

This is a very serious book, intended for instruction, not 
amusement, yet it is so beautifidly written — so truly inte- 
resting, that we cannot believe those who begin, will leave it 
unfinished. If the people of England have read five edi- 
tions, will the people of America stop at two? Are we 
less disposed to encoursge literature— or are we less dis- 

12 
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poted to serious meditation? We are not inclined to coo* 
cede either, to our transatlantic brethren ; but we ought in 
justice to acknowledge, tiiat the rapid circulation of soch 
a book, is presumptive evidence in favour of their mxxnl 
character, and reminds us of *^the masculine morality— 
the sober and rational piety which are found in aU dasaes," 
ascribed to this nation by Mr. Walsh, in one of the most 
eloquent passages that ever fell firom his pen. 

From the specimens wc have given, our readers must 
be satisfied with the language of " No Fiction :" but we 
beg leave to enter our protest against an innovation, which 
this writer has adopted, and which we have very lately ob* 
served to be creeping in amongst ourselves — ^"Lefevie 
made a motion to leave." — This phraseology occurs seve- 
ral times. To leave what? To leave whom? We are 
no friends to innovation in our language — especially if hs 
effect should be to leave the speaker^s meaning uncertain* 



\ 



A LETTER TO THE REV. JOHN BLAIR UM. 

Dear Sm, 

I CANNOT help expressing' to yon the strong sensibilify 
excited by reading your Tery pathetic discourse, which 1 
have done again and again with increased approbation 
since its publication. My whole soul subscribes to thtf 
truth and justice of the praises you have bestowed on my 
dear lamented parent, but my affectionate gratitude is due 
to you, sir, for the many tender expressions of your per- 
sonal regard and veneration for him — ^his unassuming* 
merit deserved them all! The character which ^ou 
have so judiciously interwoven into every part of your 
eulogium, is drawn with an accuracy that I could not 
have expected from any one, who had never known my 
father until the powers of his mind had been considerably 
impaired. You have not ascribed to him one quality 
or excellence which he did not fully possess, especially 
those of his social and domestic Bfe; they are deeply 
imprinted on the remembrance of all his connexions. 

His remarkable fondness for children (which you have 
mentioned) was not confined to his own family — it was an 
univetsal kindness to all, and it animated him as long aa 
he had life. A few days before his death, I went to seq 
him, and although I found him, to my unutterable distress, 
too far gone to have any distinct recollection of me, yet 
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he held out his hand and endeavoured to speak to the little 
boy whom I held in my arms ! 

You see, sir, I am not sending you a criticism on your 
discourse, hut only giving expression to the ** full heart" 
of a daughter, whose chief pride it ever waii; that she 
belonged to your "late venerable colleague," to whose 
memory you have raised an affectionate monument, ho* 
nourable to yourself, and highly grateful to the feelings of 
his weeping children. My sincerest prayers attend you 
to that station which he has lefl — may you succeed him 
in a long and useful ministry ! 

My best compliments to Mrs. Linn. Believe me, sir, 
with much respect. 

Your friend and humble servant, 

SARAH HALL, 

Zdnnbertonj Dec, 180^. 




EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS. 

As to Mrs. Chapone, I thought, too, I liked her best 
until I turned back to Mrs. Carter, and then I could find no 
reason for my preference. I like them both very much, and 
wish I could read their biography. In the extracts given 
to us, perhaps, Mrs. Chapone may seem to have the most 
sprightliness, and a warmer heart For the love affair, 

says it is all fallal ; there is no sudi thing as 

tranquiUiiy in love. The " state of content** spoken of by 
Mrs. Chaponc's biographer, has no reference to her feelings, 
it can only mean an exemption from any distressing or 
vexatious incidents, arising from her family or her lover. 
She saw him, remember, with the approbation of her 
&ther, and there is every reason to suppose that his cha- 
racter and conversation afforded her continual delight, she 
might therefi^rc call herself contented and happy ; but, for 
my part, I have no knowledge of sudi a sort of union as 
love and tranquillity, 

A woman like Mrs. Chapone might be contented^ and 
yet experience some of those *^ bitter sweets" and that 
** delightful misery,*' which is no poetic fiction, but abso- 
lutely inseparable from love. I have many more remarks 
in store for you, but the ^ limits of this publication** will 
not admit of them : indeed, I never read without wishing 
to talk to you. 

12» 
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Reading* is said to possess that advantage, that we can 
enjoy it independent of society. So we can indeed : bat I 
am sure its pleasures are greatly heightened by having com- 
panions of tastes similar to our own^ 

I should like to see every thing that Mrs. West ¥mteB, 
because no body vtrites so much to my mind as she does — 
but particularly these letters after what you have said 
about them. I hope you will mark the passages that can» 
tain my sentiments that I may sometime or other see 
them. If any were to say that I wrote like Mrs. West, I 
might truly disclaim the flattery, but I do not know tint 
I am flattered by having sentiments in Commcm with her. 
Moral sentiments ought to be common to every one— yet 
it is gratifying to be said to think with an author, who is 
perhaps, always correct — certainly always, in her abstract 
notions of virtue and vice — ^but in some of her modifica- 
tions — I can only say that I could point out a thousand 
places in her " Tale of the Times," especially, where she 
says what I have felt and thought in similar drcuni- 
staiices before I read her book. If ever I grow yoanf 
again I shall set out to be a star in the republic of letters. 
My ambition is to be like one of these glorious Englidt 
women! 

Surely you were not surprised that the ** Girls" could 
not labour through Seattle ! Genius is not the questico 
with them, but political principle. No man who admired 
the government of England, in churdi and state, oouki 
possibly write to please them, though he held the pea of 
an angel. Indeed, I am myself not quite satisfied with his 
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icomiums on Episcopacy, while he jet chose to continue in 
,e Presbyterian church. I canH help thinking there was 
>mething in this of flattery to those Bishops with whom 
; corresponded, whose firiendship to him, as well as their 
irsonal character and abilities, deserved all his partial 
:gard. I am, however, well pleased with him, and proud 
• find some of my peculiar notions sanctioned by Beattie, 
ie did not think our Catechism* at all calculated for the 
istruction of children : now I was always of that opinion, 
id have been a good deal indifierent about my children's 
aming it I think it an excellent system for grovm per 
ms, and all that can be said in fiivour of teaching it to 
lildrcn is, that they may understand it when their judg- 
tents are ripe, but they will not then have leisure to 
immit it to Memory. 

Another thing in which I resemble Beattie, is, that I am 
ways disposed to write of the book I am readings I 
»uld surely vtrite a long dissertation on this work of Sir 
''. Forbes, but I should have no room for other things. 

I knew you would be pleased with Charles the Fifth. I 
18 never more interested in any thing that I have read 
an in the life and character of Luther. The conclusion 
Charleses Ufe is one of the most wonderful occurrences 
all history. I find a great deal about the Pope in New- 
I's dissertation on prophecy that I had fi)rgotten. 

I hope your eyes continue to dam stockings without 
sctacles, and don't plague you as mine do at this mo- 



Mrs. H. did iosUuct her children carefully in the catechinn not' 
bsUadiiif. 
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mcnt I canH see what I write, but my comfiirt is, ftA 

it is readable yet, as ^" Go to bed early" cries cBCr* I ^i 

•* don't murder yourself by inches," says another. — Wl^ I le 
if I don't take your advice you see I don't forget it Nif, I u 
I confess moreover, that I listen to the repetition VKtj ; \ 
night when you come jogging my elbow in the shape rf 
Prudence (there's an honour for you) beseeching me tb 
go to bed, for it is near 12 o'clock, — ^very well, sajslii- 
clinaHorif what if it is — can't you let a body have a Uttk 
comfort sometimes — ^what time have I to read but tlM, 
and what pleasure have I besides ? Yes, but consider tint 
your back has got the rheumatism, and your eyes ait 
grown old, and that this night reading is the cause of tfi. 
** Aye, aye, Madam Prudence, this is the way you gifl 
the world with your plausible reasons. Now, the fiirt iSi 
confinement and moping and all those sort of things make 
me sick — and reading is my Physician, — ^however, to 
please you, I will put up Beattie for to night, and so to beti 
I go, half resolving not to sit up so late again. — ^But aftff 
all this fiiss between Prudence and Inclination, I bafS 
got but half through Beattie yet, and how he got throc^h 
so many letters, I cannot tell — I am very much enter- 
tained by them because they contain so much critidsnii 
but I think they are too elaborately written for {nrifate 
letters. He certainly had a view to their publication. I 
am extremely desirous now to read the Essays which pro* 
cm-ed him such high distinctions. That he was so honooxeS 
for such writings of the moral and metaphysical kind k 
greatly to the credit of the English naticm. 
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1 am truly sensible, my dear, of the kind feelings which 
dictated your gratulati(»is on the New York Review, and 
jreaHy believe that 1 shall gratify them, by adding, that I 
am not at all flattered by it, because I have long ago, and 
am stiU itceiving, far more an^e testimonies — shall I 
say^ more, and wiU you give me credit, if I add that I was 
impatient to receive the Review, (for it had not come to 
liand when I read your letter) that I might obtain some 
hints at least for the amendment of my book, for hitherto, 
no &ult has been pointed out ! The Review has imitated 
that shining constellation, the Edinburg, in ' his plan, 
that is by an essay which is scarcely cousin-german to the 
book, and made just exactly no reviev) of the book at all ! 
la a Magazine from Virginia I have a similar notice, 
though much more complimentary to the author. Believe 
not however, that I am myself altogether ignorant of her 
deficiencies. The second edition which is now just going 
press, will I hope, be somewhat improved. 

But reaUy the truth is, that the care and occupations of 
woman^s life, and especially in the city, liable every mo- 
ment .to the additional intermptions of companj are so 
leaziugt so incessant, that I only wonder at my own arro- 
gance in having supposed that I could write fifty pages of 
connected common sense, though I oflen presume to patch 
up an essay for a Journal or Newspaper, such as the ** De. 
fence of American Women,*' Review of Discipline, in the 
Fort Folio, &c. If I had not the example of a world of dis- 
icussions and letters, between the great book-makers of im- 
jperial JEIngland, about their productions, I might be asham- 
4sd of detaining you so long on this subject 
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Bdt I have yet more to say, only a few pages of th? 
second volume are written, and not having one hour at m/ 
absolute command it is impossible to say when it will bs 
finished. Be assured however, tliat it will never see tb^ 
light without passing the same ordeal to which the first 
was submitted — ^not only the eye of Dr. Miller, a very 
competent judge of composition, but that of my own Pa*' 
tor, Dr. Wilson, a mere miracle of piety, learning and 
good sense, and certainly the first preacher in America. 

If we could get our elementary work introduced into I 
schools of the higher class, (it is intended you observe fiir 
young persons beyond the age of children,) it Blight fe 
productive. 

The testimonies of a considerable nmnber of clergy- 
men, and of several denominations will secure them from 
iuiy apprehensions of incorrect impressions on th& mind 
of their pupils ! ! 

" I could hardly venture to acknowledge myself the 
author without having first received such flattering testis 
monials from a considerable number of our first clergy- 
men as encourage me to submit it to your's and your mo- 
ther's judgment. That I should turn author in my old 
age when the light of imagination at least, is nearly ez^ 
linguished, will, no doubt, surprise you ; to myself my te» 
mcrity is yet incredible. But circumstanced as I am 
with a large family, and yielding always to the hourly 
calls of business or fi*iendship, without reserving even on* 
for study, I ain only thankful that I have been so fbrixh- 
nate as not to have exposed myself to ridicule. You wUl 
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fetceive that neither the matter or style is designed for 
Here children, but rather for young persons somewhat 
idvanced. I dare say, you as well as myself not unfre- 
^piently meet with both fathers and mothers, who ought to 
^ better acquainted with the Scriptures than they are. 
Thus much of apology for the introduction of my authoTr 
ship, I &el it necessary to say." 

*' This is a world of bustle and inquietude, but that 
which is encountered in the active performance of our so- 
cial duties, is all for our good. You complain of the 
waste of your time by company. There is indeed a sort 
c^ company that fritters away many precious hours, but 
the general intercourse of the world is amongst our social 
duties; it has too its advantages — it revives the spirits 
amidst the exhausting cares of a family — ^it keeps alive 
the best affections of the heart, exercises, and improves the 
intellect, and secures friends for our children, — nor can I 
suppose that with a mind, and understanding like yours 
these opportunities are neglected in the education of your 
daughters! ! 

I am grieved that your admirable cousin should again 
go to the South Sea. I presume Mrs. S. cannot venture 
to go with hun, and how hard vnll be the separation for 
both. Every evil has some mitigation — some blessing is 
always in the bitterest cup ! — ^Mr. S. will do a great deal 
of good amongst his late converts, and we shall have more 
delightful letters. I hope he will first come to Philadelr 
phia, and will not fail to let me see him." 
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** Your opinions with respect to the past and prefCtat 
generations are just what I have heen declaring for akn^ 
time. I do not sec that the improved education of wonMB^ 
has made them better wives or mothers, or more intcDigotf 
companions than their predecessors were. One thing, if 
settled in my mind — ^the constitutions of children are d^ 
stroyed by confinement to school, and to studies at homer 
We seldom now see a healthy girl. It may be said tint 
dyspepsia was not formerly known; That is true, but I 
do not see how girls or boys can grow up with healthj 
bodies, when the hours that ought to be given to exerdse— 
downright romping if you wHl— or to sleep, are spent in 
poring over long lessons. To these, tbey are devoted at 
too early a period, and when they leave school, instead of 
readmg for two or three years, they go at once mto com- 
pany, and all, but fashion and finery, is forgotten! Now 
this is the period when their previous studies, mig^t 6e 
fixed and comprehended. The spirit of liberty and eqoa- 
lity, which now pervades all classes, and all ages, has a 
pernicious effect on the education of children. They are 
no longer girls and boys, they are ladies and gentiemOt 
and these ideas arc prominent in every thing they do* 
They are as tenacious of the colour and fashion oftfidr 
clothes, as the most fashionable belles. 

I preach to the mothers, and they all agree with m^ 
but what, they say, can we do ?^-cvcry body dresses &A' 
ionably, and they wont go to school unless they look Ehi 
other people. 
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** Eyer since I began to read the journal of your aidmira- 

Iblo cousini which we have had from time to time in the 

^}hristian Advocate, I have determined to write to you ez- 

pfessly to tell you, how delighted I am, and how I envied 

you such a cousin — ^but little did I hope that I should ever 

« 

have had the pleasure of congratulating you on his return 
to his family and friends. 

** £}very letter that Iread renewed my grief, that I had 
never had, and now never should have, an opportunity <^ 
asserting, face to fiice, my claim to a rdationship with 
one whose writings have taught me to love and revere 
him. But — ^how wonderfully things are brought about 
bey<Hid our narrow views, by a sovereign Providence! 
Now, I hope yet to see him ! Yet, I am not so selfish as 
to forget the melancholy occurrence that has restored him 
to his country — and I write also, to beg that you will 
immediatehf inform me of the state of Mrs. S'a health. 

** I am not surprised that such a man should hesitate 
about the path of duty, in the trying circumstances in 
Whidi he was placed, but I would never have forgiven his 
lyrother missicmaries, on whose advice he so meekly threw 
liimsel^ if they had not decided that all means were to be 
used to preserve such a woman! Indeed I have alwayf 
thought that those exalted beings, who could give up their 
^ends, their country, civilization, christian institutions^ 
and all that is most dear to our hearts, to spend their lives 
amongst savages, the most noble of martjnrs. To see their 
glorious work prospering in their hands was certainly a 
feward-Hrtillit was a reward hardly earned. Tell me too, 

18 
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if the mother of this interesting **■ Harriet'* is afive (o ft' 
ceive her interesting daughter.--— You know as well as If I ^ 
how apt we mothers arc, to rerert to maternal fedbgi^ | I 
I do hope most earnestly, that if living, she received her 
in renovated health. It was hut yesterday that I read tin 
interesting account of Mrs. Stewart's illness, and dqiartDie 
from the barbarous Islands, though I had heard sooie 
weeks ago of their arrival in America. 

** I did not know that I could have been so much ezdted 
by the affairs of people whom I never saw, as I have been 
by this delightful journal — artless and unassuming as it is* 
The gentleman, the scholar, and the Christian, are &- 
played in it, in the most attractive dress — ^his interest too, 
in you and in all your domestic matters has my wbok 
heart. All the romance, with which my nature was im- 
bued, and which, I once so dearly loved to cherish, has 
fled before the cares and sorrows of this sorrowful world, 
but really my cousin Charles has taught me that my 
heart is not yet turned to stone 

"■ Now write to me immediately, and tell me everything 
about these excellent people, not forgetting the ran mm* 
Betsey, and little Charlie, and if ever they come to Phlladei- 
phia,* do not venture to let them come without a letter to 
me, though I should not wait for tiiat if I heard of tfwo 
within my reach." 



* Mrs. II. had a few months after this the |deasar» of entertuaiigi< 
her own house both Mr. and Mm. Stewart, and aha often 
spoke of it with particular delight. 
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* I accept your apc^ogy for not writing, with great plea> 
«are, when it is followed by an assurance that you have 
got into a habit of study-— do not be discouraged because 
you do not yet relish it Your pleasure will be increased 
with your conviction of its necessity, and that it is neces- 
sary, Ls every way favourable to your happiness. You 
were never more mistaken than when you supposed you 
would be happy, if your circumstances admitted of your 
studying only subjects of polite literature, for although 
these will always be ornamental to you, both as a gentle- 
man and a lawyer, (for a mere professional man is a dull 
being,) yet they would satiate, if you had no other employ- 
ment — for some one object of pursuit is absolutely neces- 
sary to the mind of man." 

•* You will judge pretty correctly of a man's principles, 
by the justness of his sentiments and the purity of his 
conversation. 

** I have just ^ot Mrs. West's letters to her son. Our 
sentiments are in general so much alike that I think we 
must have been acquainted in some other state of being — 
she has, however, some high church notions that I do not 
approve; but her religious opinions are perfectly orthodox; 
and I wish you to read and study her letters. — I wish all 
young men would study them." 

** This account cannot &il to increase your ambition to 
excel — if nature has given you talents, and Providence has 
given you an opportunity to improve them, you ought not 
to be satisfied with mediocrity of knowledge and reputa- 
tion — ^the former will be acquired by study — ^but the lat- 
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ter will ever be inoomplete, without jou add to your i 
quirements such a purity of moral principle, as alone o 
make you truly valuaUe.** 

** Success will sooner or later attend industry and leai 
ing, virtue and amiable manners.'* 

** Duels, upon the most ridiculous and fi*ivolou8 p 
tences, multiply, and come from such uneiqpected quartc 
that I cannot help having a fear that my sons may 
dravm into the guilt of such a scandalous practice—] 
indeed as a principal I do believe their principles "i 
secure them from that But I fear they will not alw) 
make the necessary distinction in such doubtful cases 
this might be called. The second is as guilty as the fi 
The character of a mediator is an honourable one, bv 
friend in a duel is a solecism in terms. He is eithe 
fool, or a villain. 

** This is a copious subject, and with the anxiety o 
mother, I could write long upon it. But I do not int 
this; you are fully apprised of my sentiments, and ki 
too that they have your father's concurrence. — ^You 
very young, away from us, and lefl to your own discrel 
in a very great measure, consequently we must be ever 
licitous about the path you take." 

** You must at present be frugal, and I trust, princi 
win ever prevent your playing cards for money. — ^Nevei 
deterred from what you know to be right from the fea 
singularity. This is a very common and a very powe 
feding in young minds, and is very likely to seduce tl 
to improper conduct. 
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* Your office is the place where you must spend most 
■ your time — ^let it be seen that you are there— visitiDgr 
8t enough for relaxation. 

** The virttie and prosperity of our children are the 
^est gratifications we can receive— let it be your care 
t to deprive us of your share of these inestimable 
issings. 

** To be beloved at home should be every body^s particu- 
study." 

" Yet fear not, you will soon do better, I know you will — 
ihould not say better, for you have already dcme more 
m we had any right to expect — continue to be cheerful — 
: <nily ** because" you.^e the respect that is paid to 
alth: but from a better motive — because, patient in^ 
itry, and rigid frugality, with tolerable talents, and such 
ooral conduct as will induce the world to place confi- 
ice in you — ^if blessed by that providence whom I con- 
ntly implore to prosper you, as you may deserve — ^must 
aitually ensure success to your hopes, if they are as 
iderate as they ought to be. 

'* You need, not go so far back as the da3rs of Shake- 
are and Dryden, for examples of greater struggles veith 
i world than you have yet experienced. — ^They are com- 
n every day. Most young men in our country, have 
ir ovm fortunes to make, and those who have the great- 
difficulties, make the greatest characters, and oflen find 
ich happiness in the * exertion of their energies,* (as 
President says.'*) 
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**' Whenever you bejpn to talk of a wi^ I shall begin 
to talk volumes of advice to you. Remember this is of all 
others the most interesting subject to you, cansequendy 
to me too. I question indeed if any young man ever chm 
his wife by prescribed rules. Fancy will govern, and 
she ought to have great weight But experience may 
give rules to detect madam Fancy when she is playing 
pranks and blindfolding the judgment*' 

** I hope you are not going to be discouraged because 
business does not come alike every day— -clouds pass over 
the sun, yet he shines again — ^you have done wonder* 
fully VTell, and wiU succeed eventually by the practice of 
diligence and frugality. 

** The ooimtry, and particularly this place, is now more 
beautiful than painting or poetry can imitate — ^the pros- 
pect is enchanting, and I was ever an enthusiastic admirer 
tsi rural scries; but I daily feel that enchanting pros- 
pects, like the best written books, will not con^letely gn- 
tify the mind without a companion to discuss their beau- 
ties with. Society, and most of the things that constitute 
happiness with me, are as much out of my reach here as 
if I lived in Greenland." 

** I am very much g^ratified that you have, in your wayr 
met with a book which argues on the truth of the Chris- 
tian religion in a manner convincing to your mind. 
I widied tp lead you to the examination, for I ahvtya 
told you it required but to be understood to toduee tbe 
fullest beUef." 

■ 
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** Do not lose any time, it is a preoiooB article which you 
eannot recalL Set about your studies and determine to be 
all Nature has allowed you to be — ^you want not abilities, 
nothing but application.** 

**• Our papers will inform you, at a distance from the 
ctty,of the launch of the Franklin: but nothing that Ihave 
yet seen, will give you any idea of the grandeur and 
beauty of the spectacle ! The steady and easy movement 
of a body so enormous, excited at once all the ideas of 
grace, majesty and strength,— ^and was hailed, of course, 
with the most unbounded acclamations ! But its duration 
was too short to make an impression, and the pleasure, 
therefore, cannot be recalled. But the imm^ise multitude 
f£ spectators — -crowded — scattered — -and disposed into 
sadi varieties of forms — ^with the stately evidence of their 
6ountry*s greatness at anchor in the midst of the assem- 
Uage— might be contemplated for a long time— and is 
stin recollected with sensations of wonder and delight 
Above 'all, and most enchanting, was the sur&ce of the 
Delaware,— covered almost literally, with vessels of evny 
description, brigs, steam-boats, schooners, batteaux — load- 
ed almost to sinking, with men, women, and children-— 
seated on the decks, perched in the yards, or hanging by 
the ropes — flying streamers, white muslin dresses, and 
green vmbrellas' — and these all in motion : while the dear 
■un-beams, sparkling on the undulating waters — forming 
altogether a scene inexpressibly fine! It was beauty, and 
■^endoixr, and gaiety united !** 
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** I do not like your backwardness to go into companjr^ 
nor do I like to hear one so young as you talk of ** society 
caring nothing for you" — ^youhad better persuade yourself 
that you are of some consequence in the world — ^that yoa 
may be stimulated and encouraged to render yourself an ob- 
ject worthy of the care of sociely. I do not, as I have before 
told you, desire you to spend all your leisure hours in so- 
ciety ; but it is due to yourself and the world, to spend so 
much time in company as will give some polish to your 
manners, and will show to the world that you think their 
favour worth seeking. No man ever yet had friends, who 
did not think it worth while to look for them." 

^ You ask me if you ought to refuse to work on Sunday. 
You have an infallible rule by which to judge in all cases. 
No man has a right to command you to do an immoral 
thing. In all things indifferent, you are to obey those 
under whose authority you are. But some people, by 
some sort of specious reasoning, endeavour to persuade 
themselves, that certain things are not wrong which they 
wish to do— although they are conscious that they are 
not right — ^now this, of doing some work occasionally on 
the Sabbath, is of that sort It is therefore proper, that 
when you refuse such a command, you do it with humility 
and respect, implying that your employer does not view 
it in the light that you do— otherwise he would not ask 
you to do what you have been told was a breach of a di- 
vine injunction. 

** Although motives oli interest may have their weight in 
a world where we want many things — ^yet they are too 
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to become the tole incentive to your actions. Study 
ase those with whom yon are in any way connected, 
tse it is your duty to do so : — ^Let that be the great 
ning motive in all your actions, 
f you conduct yourself well, it will reflect much more 
ir on yourself, now that you are fiu* fh>m us, than 
uld do, if you had us continually at your elbow to 
our memory — take care, therefore, to gain credit to 
lelf by the steady practice of good nature to your 
iates— obedience to your master — ^politeness to every 
— and unremitted attention to gain a complete know- 

of your business." 

fr. Wilson, in a late lecture, insisted strenuously on the 
of Christians to ** reprove one another" — and, if & 
itian*s duty, how much more so, a mother's duty, 
must know her child better than any one else can 
r him, and she cannot possiUy have any motive in 
g unpleasant things but to the advantage of her child, 
she of all others must be most unwilling to give pain 

m." 

*« »»»»•* 

leligion belongs not exclusively to any profession. It 

y earnest prayer that it may be found adorning the 

of all my dear children, whatever else may be their 



[ hope you will make it your constant endeavour, by 
good conduct, to deserve attention ; and by inferming 
mind, and improving your manners, to render your 
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company always acceptable. The life of Beattie, whieli 
I have just done reading, may be an encouragement to 
every young man, to purify his morals, and improve what* 
ever talents he may possess. His genius and af^UcalioQ 
to books were the means of bringing him from obscurity; 
and procuring for him, the highest honours, and the friend- 
ship of some of the first characters of the age — and 
what is still more extraordinary in England, the fiLvonra* 

ble notice of the king and queen." 

» * « « « «« « • 

** If you can maintain yourself comfortably, your mind 
ought to be perfectly at ease. Young men in every de- 
Bcription of business find many difficulties at first settmg 
out, and they are wisely ordained, to teach them patience, 
industry and steadiness — and to prepare them for the en- 
joyment of better fortune, when these virtues shall have 
procured it for them.** 

** I do not know any vice that is more fatal to peace than 
a passionate temper — ^it is a misfortune to be bom with 
one — ^but it is a crime to indulge it Passionate people 
are not only imhappy themselves, but they make every 
body around them wretched. On the contrary, those who 
are truly good tempered, are always beloved— even when 
they have very little else to recommend them.** 

"A holy fiimily will begin the day by family worship, 
and all who are not necessarily detained at home, or who 
are of years to receive instruction, will attend public wor- 
•hip the whole day. May we not, it is asked, be as profit- 
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lUy employed at home in religious reading ? We can 
learn more from books than from the preacher. It may 
be that we can — ^yet the preacher who devotes his time 
entirely to the study of his subject, will probably be instruc- 
tive. A word may be dropped which may be blessed to 
the hearer — and the opportunity may be lost for ever by a 
volimtary absence. Grod has promised to bless the preach- 
ing of the gospel — and preaching has ever been found to 
be a means of grace. Besides, the command is impera- 
tive — " Reverence my Sanctuary" — ^"Neglect not the as- 
sembling yourselves together." Do those who wilfully 
stay at home, really spend the day in religious reading and 
meditation? Is it not rather an excuse for the neglect of 
duty?" 

**Any one of this class (an unbeliever) who will read, 
will find ample refutations of every thing that infidels have 
said. The gentlemen of whom you wrote had *^Jine ta- ■ 
lenta" — ^let him apply them to this subject, and he will find 
his difficulties will soon vanish. The first step is, study 
the evidences for the genuineness and authenticily of the 
Bible — ^without this conviction, nothing can be done— for 
it is there only, that answers to all difficulties can be satis- 
fectorily given. To insist upon understanding all that is 
revealed, is, of all things the most ridiculous and unrea- 
sonable; because we know and are sure that a multitude 
of things exist which the utmost powers of man have not 
yet enabled us to comprehend. Let a man reflect but on 
his own structure and powers! A letter will not serve to 
answer all you have stated. 
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**Withreqiect to the crimes recited in the Old Tee 
hemg ** sanctioned" — ihey are merely related — ex 
meant the old cavil at the conquest of Canaan. £ 
the $overeign as much right to destroy a vile people 
Bword, as to destroy Herculaneum by lava — or Lis 
an earthquake? Hi» perfect right is the only ansv 



FROM 

CONVERSATIONS ON THE BIBLE. 

BOOK OF RUTH. 

MonmER. During the administration of the judges, a 
^od of more than three centuries, we have seen the 
Israelites becoming exceedingly degenerate, and soffering 
cverely for their sins. Insulted, subjugated, at war with 
heir neighbours, and sometimes ereH among themselves ; 
griculture would be neglected, and famine necessarily 
nsae. This cruel additicm to their miseries is not ex- 
^e8Bly mentioned in the records which I have been re- 
lewing, but it is indicated by the distress of that people 
t the days of Gideon, when the ravages of the Midianites 
ere so wide and incessant, that no sustenance remained 
r either man or beast, and the wretched inhabitants 
ere obliged to secrete the scanty gleaning of their fields 

the caves of the mountains. To the time of Gideon 
en, we may very reascmably refer the fiunine which 
casioned the introduction of the illustrious Ruth into the 
mmonwealth of Israel, and the beautiful episode of that 
rt of her life. 

Catharine. The rural scenes and simple manners 
scribed in the book of Ruth, are delightful, and she 
rself is sweetly interesting — ^yet I do not know why 
u should call her illustrious* 

Mother. Her own anuafale charactw entitles her to 

14 
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praise; but her remarkable fortune has made her iSsM' 
trious in history. An alien, accidentally incorporated into 
the nation of Israel, she became the grandmother of the 
celebrated king David — and remotely, though in a direct 
line, the ancestor of the Benefactor of mankind^ the dlyine 
Messiah. 

I will give you a brief outliije of her story. 
A fiimine, ** in the days when the judges ruled,** had 
driven a man named Elimelech, with his family — a wifti 
and two sons — ^from his residence in BethlehemJodab, 
to seek a temporary relief in the country of Moab. Here, 
Elimelech soon afler died, and his sons, Mahlon and 
Chilion, connected themselves with the Moabiies by 
marrying Orpah and Ruth. In a few years this tie was 
severed by the death of both the young men, and poor 
Naomi, now widowed and childless, desired only to re> 
turn to her native country ! Ten years had elapsed sinoe 
she came from Canaan, and peace and plenty had again 
blessed the land. She therefore left the scenes of het 
sorrow, and, accompanied by Orpah and Ruth, began 
her journey back to Bethlehem. When they had gone a 
reasonable distance, Naomi turned to her daughtenMD> 
law and bade them ferewell, desiring that they would 
now return to their friends. United to her, by a senti- 
ment of tenderness for the companions they had lost, and 
veneration for her own virtues, they both declared their 
resolution not to be separated from her! To abandq" 
their country and kindred for her, seemed to the generous 
Naomi too great a sacrifice, but the affectionate attach- 
ment of her daughters penetrated her heart Weeping 
and embracing them, she acknowledged all the kindness 
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Ae had received at their hands, and lamented, for their 
like, that tiie hand of the Lord had afflicted her ; ^'but 
IQ, return,** she said, ** each to her mother*s house, and 
Qie Lord deal kindly with you, as ye have dealt with the 
dead and with me !" 

Orpah yielded to the persuasions of her mother, and 
tetnmed into Moab, but the resolution of Ruth was un- 
idterable. " Intreat me not to leave thee,*' said she, ** for 
whither thou goest I will go, and where thou lodgest, I 
will lodge; thy people shall be my people, and thy Grod, 
my Grod. Where thou diest I will die, and there will I 
be buried ; the Lord do so to me and more also, if aught 
but death part thee and me.'* 

A determination so solemn was not to be shaken by 
the &int remonstrances of Naomi. Her desolate condition 
demanded the consolations of friendship, nor could she 
refuse an offered proselyte to the covenant of Israel To- 
gether therefore, they proceeded towards Judea. 

It was now the bountiful season when the hills and the 
vallies of Canaan 'were teeming with plenty ; clustering 
vines and waving grain, just ready for the sickle, present- 
ed to the returning exile, a smiling landscape, the reverse 
of the impoverished fields which she had left, and over, 
whelmed her soul with a sense of the reverse in her own 
circumstances. " Call me not Naomi," cried she, when 
her former friends, crowding around, accosted her in the 
terms of gratulation. " Is this Naomi who is returned to 
I,a7" — "Call me not Naomi,* but call me Mara,t for the 
Almighty hath dealt very bitterly with me ; I went full, 
and the Lord hath brought me home again empty !" 

* Naomi tifnifies agreeable. t Mara signifies bitter. 
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Fanny. Who were they, who were caUed the ddm of 
the city? 

Mother. They are not described in the Old TaBtA* 
ment, that I recollect; but are frequently mentiooed. 
They appear to have been citizens, selected by the in- 
habitants, from among the most aged, and respectable, and 
invested with authority to determine causes. 

Catharine. The gate of the city, was a strange phoe 
in which to hear a cause. Why did the peofde meet 
there? 

Mother. Perhaps because it was the most frequented 
I^ace. 

In these early days, there were no such buildings, for 
all purposes, as modem times have contrived: but the 
love of social intercourse implanted in the hearts of all 
men, would in all times, collect them into some ccmve* 
nient spot to talk together; and this spot, might afie^ 
wards be found the most commodious one for public busi- 
ness. In this way probably, the gate became the court, 
house of the city. 

The Gates of walled towns are large structures, coup 
taining sufficient room either on the ground-floor, or 'm 
the chamber above, to accommodate a number of peopfe^ 
Such we may suppose, was the Gate of Bethlehem where 
the elders convened to sanction the compact o€Boea, 

Fanny. The patriarchal manners and moral beauty 
of this story, are really refreshing after your picture of 
the general depravity of the times. It bears so strong a 
resemblance to the Falemon and Lavinia of our frtvourite 
Thomson, that one would suppose it to have been the 
model of that exquisite story. 
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mxR, There is no doubt of the &ot ; with the al- 
Q of some of its incidents, and the embellishments 
fine fancy, it is the same. 

i Bible is the inexhaustible source from whidi rfae- 
ind poetry have delighted mankind in every age. 
Qultitude of instances, it surpasses all attempts at 
on. Let us take this opportunity of making a com- 
I ; and we can no where do it with more advantage 
poet, for ** Palemon and Lavinia," is the admiration 
world ! Yet with all the winning graces of Thom- 
enius, it will be found inferior in variety, in pathos, 
moral interest, to the history of Ruth the Moabi- 

iie poem of the Scottish bard, an aged widow and 
lighter arc represented as reduced from affluence 
erty, and retired from the mortifying gaze of the 
to an obscure retreat Urged by necessity, the 
er goes out to glean in the fields of a neighbour, 
I " rich, generous, and young." Her beauty, and 
)desty attract his notice, and yet more his sympathy, 
ancied resemMance to his friend and benefactor ! 
Qverses with her and fmds that she is indeed the 
er of that long lost friend, the sole author of his 
rity! — ^He marries her, and ccmipetenc^ and joy 
)righten the setting day of the widowed mother, 
he history of Israel, a fiimDy are driven from their 
country by a famine: the two sons, the only chil- 
r their parents, marry; the fitther dies; and afler- 
both the sons, the hope and stay of their widowed 
, are also taken away ! Bereft of all, the weeping 
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eidle returns to her native land. Her danghten-inJaw 
aSbctionately accompany her ; one is hardly persuaded to 
go back, but the other, undaunted by poverty and the 
troubles which she may encounter among an miknown 
people, clings to her with the fondest attachment, and, 
abjuring the superstitions in which she had been educated, 
declares she will live and die with her in the religion and 
the country of her lost husband ! Now all these afiecting 
incidents, calculated in themselves, without the omameDt 
of language, to excite the deepest sjrmpathy, are wanting 
in the fiction of Thomson. Here the poet takes up the 
history, and he gives us indeed, a most enchanting traO' 
script of the remaining scenes ; still the original is more 
strongly impressive because we know the picture to be 
genuine. Besides, the fi*ank and simple contract of Boas, 
and the gratulations of her neighbours to Naomi, when 
her family was revived in the first bom of Boaz and Ruth, 
are beauties to which the poem has no parallel drcum* 
stances. 

Obed, this son, who according to their fule, was called 
the son of Naomij is the link which connects the story of 
Ruth with the history of the Israelites. 

Fannt. How delightfiil it is to get a new idea. I have 
often thought of the resemblance between these two sto- 
ries, but I was not aware of the superiority of Ruth to my 
favourite Palemon and Lavinia. Pray, who was the 
author of this book. 

Mother. We are no where informed ; but both this 
book, and that which is denominated Judgis, are usually 
ascribed to the prophet Samuel 
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Fanny. Begin the sacred danoe-^the timbrels brin^. 
Daughters of Israel arise and sing. 
To him, my father's God, my strength, the Lord 
Who triumphed gloriously — ^the praise accord. 
My fortress, and my Saviour, he became. 
He lead to war — ^the Lord his holy name ! 
Let Jacob's grateful sons prepare a place 
Where he may dwell among their favoured race. 
The people he redeemed, his mercy led 
Victorious, through the sea's exhausted bed. 
The seas are thine ! — Obedient to thy will, 
The rolling waves of Araby stood still. 
Raised by Jehovah's blast, that awftd night 
Beheld the barrier, wave on wave, upright 
Thy desperate foes pursue the hallowed path. 
Darkness and tempest speak thy wasting wrath: 
The flood returns — ^proud Egypt's vaunted host 
Their king — their chiefs — their chariots, all, are lost! 
Low in the whelming waters of the deep, 
Israel's oppressor, — ^Phar&oh's armies sleep ! 
The men of Palestine shall trembling hear 
M oab, and Edom, melt, with grief and fear. 
Which of the Gods to whom the nations bend 
Can winds and floods to their deliverance send ? 
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Gloriods in holiness — thy power exceeds, 

In praises fearful — doing wondrous deeds ! 

Thine is the sword and shield — ^thy own right hand 

Shall lead thy chosen to the promised land. 

To Him my strength, my father's God, the Lord, 

Who triumphed gloriously — the praise accord, 

Tliou, Lord, shalt bring us to thine heritage. 

And rule— our sovereign king, from age to age. 



BOOK OF JOB. 

Mother. This sublime poem has been treasured up with 
the sacred rolls of the Jews from the earliest period of their 
written history, and is transmitted with them for our in- 
struction. It has all the marks of divine inspiration; its 
views of the Deity are the most elevated, and its moral 
sentiments the most pure: we conclude then, that it was 
delivered to them by their revered legislator, from whom 
alone perhaps, they would have received a rule of faith 
and manners. 

Catharine. By whom was it written 1 

Mother. That is a question which divides commen- 
tators. Some have assigned it to Moses, and some to Job 
himself. Some have supposed it to have been written by 
EUihu, one of the actors in the drama, whilst others have 
not scrupled to bring it down so late as the time of Ezra; 
but so various are the opinions on this uncertain subject, 
that still others, and intermediate persons, between the 
first and the last named, are supported as the authors. 

No book of Scripture has been more severely scrutinized 
than this. The reality of Job^s existence, the period, and 
the place in which he lived, as well as the pen to which 
we axe indebted for this portion of his story — ^have been 
bH made the subjects of very able discussion. The time 
pnH the design of its publication have also been examined. 
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Some writers, more &nciful than wise, have imagined the 
whole book to be an allegory, or &ble, agreeably to the 
eastern mode of giving lessons. Whilst others, with mcH^ 
reason, defend the literal truth of every circmnstance re- 
lated, admitting, however, that the dialogue is ornamented 
by the florid language, without which a conversation could 
not have been reduced to measured nmnbers consistently 
with the elegance required in an epic poem. But all these 
disputed points are put to rest by the successftQ labours of 
commentators* all competent to the work. It is not 
necessary that I should rehearse all the arguments on 
either side, an abstract on each particular, will prepare 
you to read their works, and to study the sublime original 
I shall only premise, that it is allowed on all hands to be 
a poem of the most lofty character, excepting the first two 
and the last chapters, which are plain narrative, and that it 
is replete with instruction. 

Catharine. On what ground is the reality of his ex- 
istence questioned, when the patience of Job is proposed as 
an example by the apostle James ?t 

Mother. Objections are made to the transactions re- 
lated in the exordium. That the adversary of mankind 
should have appeared with the " sons of God" before the 
throne of the Omnipotent and have obtained permission to 
bring a succession of calamities beyond the common lot of 
mortals, on a righteous man, say the objectors, a.y!pem 
fabulous, and the protraction of the patriarch's days to the 
amount of a hundred and forty years after his trial, is in- 

* Gray, Magee, Peters, Home, &c. t James, v. 11. 
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consistent with the abridgment of man*s lifeafier the flood, 
for that he lived after that catastrophe is evident j&om the 
text 

Now the experience of every age, in accordance with 
the words of inspiration, is sufficient proof that the pa- 
tience and resignation of the most pious, are often severely 
tried by affliction. That Satan may be the agent, is also 
dear. He tempted Eve in Paradise, and our Saviour in 
the wilderness — ^but in what manner he obtains his com« 
mission, or what takes place in the celestial regions 
respecting this awful arrangement, is amongst the secret 
things of God, which we are not permitted to know* 
If the ftict is to be communicated to mortals, it must be 
done in some way compatible with human comprehension. 
Hence, Satan is represented as appearing in the court of 
the Most High, and obtaining leave to try the fidth of one, 
who was honoured with the appellation of ^ a perfect and 
upright man." Another argument against the reality of 
the whole story is assumed, from its metaphorical style, in 
the debate between Job and his companions. In answer 
to this, it is not necessary to contend that every word is 
related as it was spoken, although much may be allowed 
to the known figurative style of Arabia, the country in 
which the scene is laid. If the sentiments are preserved, 
the dignified fi>rm into which the poem is cast, does not 
impugn the reality of the events. Besides, to the testi- 
mony of an apostle we have added that of a prophet, 
(Ezekiel, xiv. 14.) concerning the existence of such a man 
iw Job. And with respect to the number of his years — 
they did not so fiur exceed that of other patriarchs (con- 
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cndering too that he was but young at the date of htf 
trial) that we may not suppose him to have been favoured 
with an extraordinary length of life, as a reward of his 
pious fortitude, and a gracious compensation for hiis extra- 
ordinary sufferings. 

Job is called ** the greatest of all the men of the East," 
by the inspired. historian. "The whole region between 
Egypt and the Euphrates, was called the East, at first 
in respect to Egypt, and aflerwards absolutely, and with- 
out any relation to situation or circumstances.'** He dwelt 
in the land of Uz, which is said to be a district of Arabia, 
lying between Egypt and Philistia. Having discovered 
the place of Job's residence, there is no difficulty in as- 
certaining the period at which he flourished. The whole 
complexion of the book in question, bears the mark of 
high antiquity. He was the priest of his own family, ac- 
cording to patriarchal custom, and offered sacrifices fi>r 
his children and his friends; consequently, he lived before 
the institution of a regular priesthood by Moses, to which 
alone belonged this privilege after the promulgation of the 
law. He offered them at his own dwelling, whereas, the 
Levites, as you know, might sacrifice only at the conse- 
crated tabernacle. Had there been a law, the acknow- 
ledged piety of Job would have restrained him firom trans- 
gressing it His wealth is reckoned by his flocks — ^he 
had seven thousand sheep, and three thousand camels, be- 
sides an immense herd of cattle: he therefore led a pos- 
toral life—- the earliest occupation of man. 

* Home's Introduction to the Btudy of the Bible. 
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Our Bible chronology dates the trial of Job- about 
twenty-nine years before the Exodus from Egypt That 
there is no allusion to such a nation as the Israelites, or 
their peculiar system, to the miracles by which they were 
delivered from the cruel hand of Pharaoh, or by which 
they were sustained forty years in a desert, is abundant 
evidence that he lived anterior to these wonderfril events. 
Their number, and their notoriety, must have reached the 
ears of those who lived in the very neighbourhood where 
they occurred. Sodom, Gromorrah, and the other cities of 
the plain, lay still nearer to the plain of Uz — all the people 
of Idumea must have known of their miraculous ruin, yet 
none of all these most remarkable transactions are men- 
tioned in the conversation between Job and his compan- 
bns — a conversation which, turning chi^y on the power 
of God, and the manner of his dealings with the children 
of men, afforded an opportunity so &vourable, that they 
must have been noticed had they taken place before that 
time. It is also observable, that all these men, though 
eoming from different parts of Arabia, spoke the same 
language, the original Hebrew; from which it would ap- 
pear that they conversed together on this memorable oc- 
casion before it was corrupted into different dialects by the 
posterity of Abraham. 

It is well known that of all the various forms by which 
the true religion was debased, amongst the most ancient 
WHS the worship of the sun and moon; and to this alone 
is there any allusion in the book of Job. 

From these, and other arguments, the high antiquity of 
tJiis incomparable book is completely proved. Home, a 
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kte writer of great eradition, ooUecting them tJl^^^aa- 
dudes the time of Job to have been eight hmidred and 
eighteen years after the deluge, and one hmidred and 
eighty.fom before the birth of Abraham, which would 
carry it back some ages beyond the date in onr com- 
mon BiUes. But it is a nicer point to determine by 
vfrhom this interesting story was written. It may have 
been the work of Job himself, but the thirty-second chap- 
ter affords a strong presumption that BHihu was the author. 
Moses having found it during his long ezUe in Midian, 
might deliver it to his rebellious people in the desert, as a 
corrective of their unthankful temper, and an encourage- 
ment to submission, by the rewards that are there hdd 
out to quiet suffering. 

Cathajiinb. It would then appear that this is the old- 
est book in the world, even more ancient than the Pentap 
tench. I should now be glad to have some account c^the 
argum«it winch, is beyond my present comprehension. I 
hope it will not be alwajnsi so, but that I may hereafter ob- 
tain a better knowledge, both of this and every other part 
of sacred writ 

Mother. I am only able to give you a general view 
of a composition so magnificent: although it contains in- 
struction the most obvious, it is yet veiled to the most 
illustrious scholars, by our imperfect knowledge of the 
eastern idioms, and by the transcendant nature of the sub- 
ject The Grod of nature is discovered in his works. We 
see— we feel — we admire and adore ! Much is given to 
exercise the intellectual fiunilties of man, but much more 
is exalted beyond his best attamments. Of bis justice and 
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liU mercy we see the effects in his moral govermnent, but 
we are oflen lost in conjecture when we attempt to scan 
the reason of bis dispensations. These high matters were 
the chief subject of debate between Job and his disputatious 
friends. Guided only by the light of nature and tradition^ 
and destitute of the revelation with which we are favoured, 
although they often ^ spoke amiss,*' it is yet surprising 
that they were in general so correct 

Job was a man of great eminence, a prince perhaps, or 
a magistrate in the land of Uz. Endowed with wisdom, 
wealth, and virtue, he was reverenced by every class of so- 
ciety. His children had grown to maturity, and misfor- 
tune had not violated his dwelling. Encompassed by all 
the blessings of domestic and social life, he seemed almost 
beyond its reach. But suddenly he is bereft of all ! Neigh- 
bouring bands of roving Chaldeans overrun his fields — ^his 
flocks and herds are swept away, and the shepherds and 
ploughmen put to the sword ! Scarcely had these disasters 
reached his ears, when the blow is repeated by another 
messenger. All his children, assembled at a feast in their 
elder brother's house, are crushed to death in its ^1, by a 
fierce whirlwind ! Such a tide of accumulated evils, might 
well have burst the heart of a father, and a man ! But in 
the midst of prosperity Job had prepared his heart for a 
reverse. Whilst his sons and daughters had gone from 
house to house at some festive season, the pious patriarch 
had " risen early in the morning, and offered burnt offer- 
ings, according to the number of them all." " It may 
be," said he, ** that my sons have sinned in a moment of 
intemperance, and blasphemed their Creator." Thus he 

15* 
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stood ready to submit to the divine will, in that beaotifiil 
ascription to his unquestioned sovereignty, which fell with- 
out a murmur from his lips. ** The Lord gave, and the 
Lord hath taken away — Blessed be the name of the Lord.'* 
But this was not all — ^the saint was to be yet further 
jMToved. He is smitten with ^ sore boils, from the sde of 
his foot to his crown !** His wife, who seems not to have 
borne affliction with the same placid temper, was asto- 
nished that he should yet confide in Jehovah — but he si- 
lenced her: '^What," said he, ** shall we receive good at 
the hand of God, and not evil ?** ** In ail this,** adds the 
historian, ** Job sinned not with his lips.** Happy would 
it be for you and me, who have the assured hope of re- 
joining our pious friends afler death, could we give them 
up with the same obedient spirit. 

Fanny. Was he altogether without that consding 
hope? 

MoTHSR. By some it has been supposed that he was. 
By others, his belief in a future state of glory, through the 
intercession of a Redeemer, is supposed to be clearly 
marked in some sentences, which he afterwards uttered. 
Be this as it may, his subdued dispositicm is entitled to the 
highest praise. And in this happy state of mind, it is pro- 
bable he would have remained had he been left to himself. 
But that serenity which the heaver hand of God had never 
moved, was disturbed by man, less merciful — and less just. 
Such unparalleled calamity was soon spread &x and wide 
throughout Arabia, and three men, his particular friends, 
Bildad, Zophar, and Eliphaz, all men of rank in Idumea, 
came together to condole with him. They had heard of 
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the loss of his immense properly — the death of aU his 
children — and of his own agonizing disease — ^but when 
they approached him, whom they had seen seated in the 
gate dispensing the law — ^the most honourable in all th« 
land — ** before whom the princes refrained talking, and 
the nobles held their peace— in whose presence the aged 
arose, and the young men shrunk away,** when they now 
saw him stretched upon the earth, a loathsome spectacle 
from which his own domestics turned away^— amazement, 
grief, and horror, struck them dumb— they sate dowii by 
him on the ground, and for days and nights no one broke 
the solemn silence of unutterable wo ! In this interval of 
meditation, the sympathy of pitying friendship gave way 
to the cooler dictates of erroneous reason. They were 
themselves virtuous and had flourished in uninterrupted 
joy — they were not overwhelmed by misery in eveiy tor- 
turing shape like the wretched Job— piety in them had 
found a rich reward — whence then the unc(munon weight 
of wo that had beftllen him? Surdy, they concluded, his 
reUgion was but a vain pretence, and the hypocrite was 
now exposed by the just judgment of a righteous Ruler. 
When, therefore, the sufferer at length broke out into a 
passionate lamentation, even execrating the day he first 
beheM the light — ^they advised him to confess his secret 
sins, and thus conciliate an offended Grod ! Conscious of 
the integrity of a welUpent life he firmly pleads his inno- 
cence. This they refiised to admit, his unsullied reputa* 
tiim notwithstanding. A dialogue then ensues, in which 
the comforters contend, that the wicked only are punished, 
whilst the upright ate protected, and crowned with tem- 
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poral blessings. ** Remember," they say, ** who ever 
perished, being innocent, or where were the righteous 
cut off? They that plough iniquity, and sow wicked- 
ness reap the same." They even cruelly intimate, that 
his children had sinned, and were cut off for their trans- 
gressions. They magnify the divine attributes, they 
contend that God is just ^ Happy is the man," says 
Eliphaz, ** whom God correcteth,, therefore despise not 
thou the chastening of the Almighty." He accuses Job, 
whose wisdom and benevolence had heretofore supported 
others, of weakness in sinking under his own calamity. 
** Behold, thou hast instructed many, and thou hast 
strengthened the feeble knees; but now it is come upon 
thee, and thou &intest" So hard is it to judge of that 
which experience has not made us feel ! Zophar reproves 
him fi>r vindicating his own righteousness, against the 
justice of the Great Supreme. " God," said he, " cxacteth 
less of thee than thine iniquity deserveth." But the suf- 
ferer answers — "• To him that is afflicted, pity should be 
sliown from his friends" — ^he desires only death — ^"even 
that it would please God to destroy him — ^to be hidden in 
the grave, where the wicked cease &om troubling, and 
where the weary are at rest Where the prisoners rest, 
together, and hear not the voice of the oppressor." He 
confesses his own unworthmess and the absolute power of 
Jehovah, but inasmuch as he is nothing in His hands, \» 
expostulates with Him on His excessive rigour — and com- 
plains that vice and virtue are not distinguished in BJB 
administration. 

Zophar reproves him harshly for attempting to know 
the mind of tlic Omnipotent, and for vindicating himself: 



a^n accincg him of unknown crimes, uid beseecbei 
him to repent. Einaperated, at length, b; the onfeeUnff 
Bcrimonj of his sccubctb, while yet tbey lay no specifio 
sin to Us charge, Job ridicules their afiected wisdom, is 
if he were ignorant, who bad hecn their teacher ! — " Mi- 
serable comfbrten," cried he, " are yc all !" He [aQieti- 
cslly laments bis altered slate, and entreats their ccm- 
peaeion. " Have pity apon me — have [rity opon me, O 
ye my fiends ', for the hand of God hath touched me !■* 
But in vain he asks their pity, aitd in vain he contrasts 
Ilia bllen state with (he dajra when the light of God diined 
<m his tabernacle. " When the Almighty waa yet with 
me, when my cbildrcq were about me," he cries, " when 
the ear heard me then it blessed me, and when the eye 
aaw me it gave witness to me^ Becanae I d^tered the 
poor that cried, snd the fidherless, and Jiim that had none 
to help him — the blessing of him that was ready to perish 
Mune upon me, and I caused the widow's heart to sing 
fbr joy; the cause which T knew not I searched otrt." 
In vain he calls upon them to attest the actiro naefhlnegB 
and int^Hly of his whole liib, recounting, ekiquentlj, his 
deeds of justice and of charity. In rain he craitendi 
"that the wicked are often prosperous all their days;" 
" that tbey are reserved to the day of destmclion ;" and 
cmfidently invokes the wrath of his Omnipotent Judge, if 
lie had gloried in his wealth, or had permled his power 
or his po sann sioDS to the purpoaes of pride ci tq^ireasioD — 
at if he had been betrayed into idolatry, when he " beheld 
the sun when it shined, or the moon wajking in brij;^ 
IMas,-" and ardently desirea that the Almigh^ would ap- 
jKBT, and permit him to plead his caiue in His premoe! 
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gust Speaker contmues to display his tnmsoendant attri- 
butes in a few specunens, though but very few indeed, of 
animated matter-^the eagle who mounts on high at His 
command— the peacock who proudly spreads his glitter^ 
ing plumes, and the young raven **who tniea to €rod for 
food — ^the wild goat that leaps fearlessly from the craggy 
rock, and the lion who prowls the forest for his prey** — 
the warlike horse, ** whose neck is dothed with thunder,*" 
and the stupendous whale, (Leviathan,) "before whom the 
mighty are afraid,** — ^AIl, all, are the work of His hands : 
— *' who, then,*' He asks, " is able to stand before me ?*' 

This appalling address produces the intended efiect, — 
Job is humbled, and confesses, ^ Behold, I am vile, what 
shall I answer Thee? I will lay my hand upon my mouth«*^ 
** I have heard of Thee by the hearing of the ear, but now 
mine eye seeth Thee-^wherefore, I abhor myself and re- 
pent in dust and ashes.** 

The three friends of the penitent Job are then toId» 
** ye have not spoken of me the thing that is right, as my 
servant Job hath;** and they are commanded to go to 
him, and offer up for themselves a burnt-offering — and 

« 

his prayer for them should be accepted. Job is after- 
wards restored to health, and his friends and relations 
visit him with presents and gratulations. Sons and daugh- 
ters again bless his dwelling-prosperity, even more af> 
fluent than he had enjoyed before his trial, is again be- 
stowed upon him, and a hundred and forty yecurs being 
added to his lifo, he lived to instruct four succeeding gene- 
rations, by the wisdom and the piety which ezperieno& 
had added to his original endowments. 
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